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Solomon Versus Self-Expression 
(At Home) 


According to Holy Writ the number of wives of Solomon was seven 
hundred, while of ladies of the left he enjoyed three hundred or more. 
Which, even when considering the generous standards of those early days, 
was, well—plenty. Presumably Solomon was virile, which presumption 
begets the further presumption that offspring he had more than a few. 

Starting with these Scriptural premises, it must be admitted at once 
that as a father Solomon MUST have had considerable experience in teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot. He himself admits it, and sums up his 
experience in his recorded and oft-quoted statement: Train up a child in 
the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


Contrary to the “progressive” educators of today, but with all due re- 
spect to them, Solomon was right! His ages-old admonition cannot be 
ignored teday without dire results. It all sounds very well to glibly say, 
“Let the child follow its own bent, do not deny self-expression.” But Solo- 
mon knew and appreciated to the full that the child must be guided by, 
and MADE amenable to, the experience of its elders. He KNEW that if 
youth is allowed to follow its own impetuous bent that nearly ALL of the 
weaklings, with an undue proportion of the average, will go hell-bent to the 
gutter. The best, as always, training or no training, will gravitate toward 
the tcp of the heap—it has been ever thus. 


Youth today is being afforded too much freedom in matters about 
whose dangers it knows nothing because of lack of experience, with the 
result that the so-called “freedom” leads youth into dangers that mate- 
rialize in wrecked lives, blighted ambitions, and cynicism. Take sex ex- 
perience as an example. The traditions of ages, the cumulative experience 
of centuries, anu the scientifically ascertained knowledge of modern 
sociologists, ail cry out in unmistakable terms that such experience must 
be safeguarded by moral precepts and legal restrictions. And all current 
religions teach the same truths in this matter. How does the wisdom of 
ages stack up against the present flair for letting the child “follow its own 
bent?” “Self-expression?” 


The answer is that the voluminous output of the divorce courts of 
America is the scandal of the civilized world. Is such a condition desir- 
able? Now don’t scare up the stock argument of “must a poor, weak 
woman hhave to live with an unspeakable brute?” That’s all damn rot in 
most cases. For far too many of our legal “sex experiences” (yclept “mar- 
riage”) are of too brief duration to discover all THAT. 

Let mothers, REAL mothers, train up their girls in the way they 
should go! Take Solomon’s advice. And, despite all that the feminists 
have done to bring their sex into disrepute, every real husband, and every 
decent father, will never cease to train his boys to honor and revere their 
mother. 


Authoritative penologists tell us that 85 per cent of the inmates of 
our penal institutions are those whose ages range from 18 to 27 years. 
There is no need for federal commissions to investigate this appalling 
condition. What IS needed are parents who will undertake the job of 
parenthood seriously enough, and courageously enough, to heed and follow 
the dictum of Solomon; not forgetting that he also said: Spare the rod and 
spoil the child. 

—Kalends. 
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Notes on Engagement at Bear River, W. T. 
By Capt. F. B. Rogers, 38th Infantry 
Fort Douglas, Utah 
(Copyright, 1930) 


In May, 1862, Colonel P. Edward Con- 
nor and a mixed command of California 
Volunteers were ordered to Utah for pro- 
tection of the Overland Mail and Tele- 
graph line, although Utah militia had been 
offered for the purpose. Colonel Connor 
assembled his command and marched in 
July, 1862, with the Third California In- 
fantry and part of the Second California 
Cavalry. He arrived at Salt Lake City 
on October 20, 1862, moved to the present 
site of Fort Douglas where, on October 
26th, he issued orders formally establish- 
ing Camp Douglas. The command lived in 
rude shelters during the winter of 1862- 
1863. 


During this winter a large tribe of In- 
dians under Chiefs Bear Hunter, Sagwitch 
and Pocatello encamped near the mouth 
of what is now Battle Creek on Bear 
River about 12 miles northwest of Frank- 
lin (then in Washington Territory, now 
Idaho). The Indians outnumbered the 
whites of the Cache Valley and compelled 
the settlers to give them wheat and other 
food. The Mormon policy was “It is 
cheaper to feed the Indians than to fight 
them.” 

By midwinter conditions had grown so 
bad that many outlying homes were aban- 
doned, the settlers withdrawing to forts in 
the valley. 

In late December a party of miners 
came down from the Salmon River coun- 
try for supplies. Missing the fords of the 
Bear River and becoming confused in a 
blinding snow storm, they followed the 
west side of the river to a point about op- 
posite Richmond, Utah. Here they crossed 
to the east side in a boat of wagon boxes. 
While the last load was crossing, Indians 
who had followed the party from Battle 
Creek began shooting at them. One white 
was killed and several wounded. The next 
morning a party of Mormons who went to 
recover the dead body and supplies, were 
attacked by the Indians. 


The miners made their way to Salt Lake 
City where one of the party named Bevins 
made affidavit as to the circumstances 
and further stated that another party of 
miners was murdered by the Indians only 
three days preceding the attack in which 
he was a sufferer. 

Colonel Connor, hearing of the matter, 
immediately organized an expedition for 
the purpose of punishing the Indians. On 
January 22, Company “K,” Third Infantry, 
two howitzers and 12 men under Lieut. 
Honeyman and a train of 15 wagons with 
12 days supplies started north. About 
sundown Sunday, January 25th, Colonel 
Connor and Companies “A,” “H,” “K” and 
“M,” Second Cavalry, followed. The cold 
was intense and the snow deep. In the 
morning the cavalry, stiff with cold after 
a march of 68 miles, entered Brigham 
City where they rested Monday and left at 
night for Cache Valley. They arrived at 
Mendon Tuesday morning, where they 
came up with the infantry. Thus the 
march was continued, the infantry by day 
and the cavalry by night, to deceive the 
foe. Many were frozen and necessarily left 
behind. 


Bear Hunter was in the town of Frank- 
lin on the 28th receiving his levy of wheat 
when the infantry approached. He, with 
a show of bravado, allowed the soldiers to 
come quite near before leaving, but dis- 
carded his sacks of wheat as excess bag- 
bage when out of town. The infantry 
marched into Franklin where they were 
sheltered for the night by the settlers. By 
midnight the cavalry had reached Frank- 
lin. The night was fearfully cold. It was 
intended that the infantry and howitzers 
should start at 1:00 A. M. and the cavalry 
several hours later—Colonel Connor hop- 
ing to surprise, surround and capture the 
entire camp. The difficulty in obtaining 
a guide and an accident, the details of 
which are obscure, delayed the march of 
the infantry until 3:00 A. M. An hour 
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Sketch of the Battle of Bear River, which occurred 31, miles northwest of Preston, 
Idaho, and just north of the junction of Bear River and Battle Creek. Prepared by 
Captain F. B. Rogers, 38th Infantry. 


later the cavalry started and overtook the 
infantry near the present site of Preston, 
Idaho, and reached the high east bank of 
the Bear River at dawn. 

The Indian camp was situated in the 
ravine of Battle Creek which ran south 
into Bear River. It was a crooked ravine 
about thirty or forty feet wide and from 
six to twelve feet deep. The Indians had 
cut fire steps in the east bank of the 
ravine and interwoven the willows along 
the same bank with loopholes from which 
to fire without exposure. The Indian posi- 
tion faced east with an open treeless plain 
giving them a clear field of fire to the 
front. To the north and west (left and 
rear) were hills covered with stunted 
cedars, the ravine of the creek affording 
an avenue of escape to the left rear and 
the north bank of Bear River one to the 
right rear. 

Observing the troops, the Indians sallied 
forth from their hiding places on foot and 
horseback, waving the scalps of their vic- 
tims. The chiefs rode up and down with 
taunting gestures while the warriors sang 
out: “Fours right, fours left; come on you 
California s—— — ——. One such, a) 
polite invitation (says the Deseret News) 
the word was given to advance. The cav- 
alry under Major McGarry crossed Bear 
River at the ford east of the Indian camp. 


The passage of the river was extremely 
difficult due to drifting ice and hard ice 
in the stream bottom. As each company 
crossed they dismounted, formed line of 
skirmishers and every fourth man was de- 
tailed to hold horses. 

Companies “K” (Lieut. Chase) and “M” 
(Capt. Price) were first across the river 
and attacked immediately across the open 
plain. Companies “H” (Capt. McLean) 
and “A” (Lieut. Quinn) were soon up and 
joined the attack, the Indians opening a 
deadly fire before all had dismounted. 
Lieut. Chase, mounted on a horse with at- 
tractive trappings, drew much fire, proba- 
bly being mistaken for Colonel Connor by 
the Indians. He was first wounded in the 
wrist and a few moments later received a 
ball through the lung, but kept his saddle 
for about twenty minutes later, urging his 
men in the fight, Capt. McLean was 
wounded in the hand but kept on to- 
ward the ravine until stopped by a dan- 
gerous wound in the thigh. 

The fire of the Indians was murderous, 
many fell dead and wounded; in fact, most 
of the battle casualties of the troops oc- 
curred at this time. After being engaged 
about twenty minutes, Colonel Connor 
found it impossible to dislodge the Indians 
by frontal attack and ordered Major Mc- 
Garry with twenty men to turn their left 
flank, which was in the ravine where it 
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entered the mountain, and to charge down 
the ravine. 

Shortly after, Capt. Hoyt with Company 
“K,” Third Infantry, reached the ford and 
eagerly attempted to cross but found the 
river too deep. Colonel Connor sent over 
the led horses with which they crossed, 
and, wet and freezing, they entered the 
fight. Capt. Hoyt was ordered to support 
Major McGarry in the flanking movement 
and with his company scrambled up the 
hill and finally reached the west side 
where, with the troops on the north, they 
kept up an enfilading fire on the Indians 
that ultimately drove them down into the 
central and lower portions of the ravine. 
The troops on the east closed in. 


The Indians, bravely as they fought, 
could not stand the determined attack 
from three sides and the troops near the 
mouth of the ravine detected the Indians 
breaking. A wild yell announced this fact 
to Colonel Connor who sent a detachment 
of cavalry charging furiously down the 
river to cut off the retreat at this point. 
The Indians being thus encircled, a hand 
to hand conflict ensued. Colonel Connor 
and Major Gallagher, his volunteer aide, 
galloped down among the troops. The 
Colonel called on Major Gallagher to shoot 
down an Indian who was causing con- 
siderable execution. The Major was after 
him at once and shot him with his re- 
volver. As he wheeled, his cap blew off 
and he coolly dismounted, picked it up 
and remounted. Soon after, Major Galla- 
gher was badly wounded in the left arm 
and Lieut. Berry was badly wounded in 
the right shoulder. 

The Indians sought refuge in the wil- 
lows along the stream but were finally 
dislodged. But few escaped, the son of 
Chief Sagwitch among them. Upon reach- 
ing the river he fell into the water as 
though dead, while the soldiers’ volley 
whistled harmlessly overhead. He floated 
down the river under the ice and made for 
an air hole where he was again fired at. 
The soldiers returned to the battle field 
and he hid in some willows and then made 
good his escape. He stated in an inter- 
view that twenty-two Indians escaped in 
various ways. Bear Hunter was killed 
while making bullets at a camp fire. 
When struck, he fell forward into the fire 
and perished miserably. 

Over 300 Indians were killed, including 
a number of squaws who fought side by 
side with the braves. Forty-eight bodies 
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were counted at one “Bloody Angle” of the 
creek. About 200 horses were captured 
as well as arms, munitions and a large 
supply of provisions. About 160 captive 
squaws and children were released on the 
field. These were supplied with provisions 
and the remainder destroyed as were 
about 70 lodges. The battle had lasted 
about four hours. 


The howitzers arrived too late to be of 
service. During the engagement Surgeon 
Reid opened and operated an improvised 
hospital for the care of the wounded. The 
soldier dead were 14; the wounded, four 
officers and 49 men, of whom one officer 
and seven men died later; the frozen num- 
bered 79. 


Excluding those who guarded the train, 
howitzers and cavalry horses, as well as 
those who were frozen and left behind; 
about 200 volunteers were actually en- 
gaged in the battle. These had defeated 
a well entrenched and well armed foe of 
nearly twice their number. 


The Volunteers recrossed the river and 
camped for the night on the east bank. 
Porter Rockwell, the Mormon scout and 
guide, was sent to Franklin to engage 
teams and sleds to haul the wounded. 
The dead were carried in baggage wagons. 
The first day the wounded reached Men- 
don and the second day Ogden, where they 
were met by Drs. Williamson and Steel. 
The following afternoon the journey was 
resumed and Camp Douglas reached on 
the night of February 2-3. Lieut. Chase 
died at Farmington. The wounded and 
frozen were taken to the hospital, the 
theatre and chaplain’s tent where every 
preparation had been made to receive 
them. 


The troops experienced great hardships 
in returning over the mountains between 
Wellsville and Brigham City. They toiled 
and floundered all day through the deep 
snow, the wind filling the trail, until worn 
out they returned to Wellsville. The next 
day Bishop W. H. Maughan gathered all 
the men and teams in the place and as- 
sisted the troops through the pass. The 
command reached Camp Douglas on the 
evening of February 4th, cold and weary. 
A drove of about 100 Indian horses enter- 
ing the camp was the first announcement 
of the return of the men. Then came the 
Colonel in a “buggy” with the well known 
Porter Rockwell, of Mormon renown, his 
guide. Next appeared Major McGarry at 
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the head of the cavalry, followed by the 
infantry on captured Indian ponies. 

Thus was completed one of the most 
successful expeditions of the West against 
hostile Indians. It ended for all time ser- 
ious depredations in Cache Valley. The 
records of the Logan branch, made at the 
time, state: ‘“We, the people of Cache 
Valley, looked upon the movement of Col- 
onel Connor as intervention of the Al- 
mighty as the Indians had been a source 
of great annoyance to us for a long time, 
causing us to stand guard over our stock 
and other property the most of the time 
since our first settlement.” 

Colonel Connor made use of surprise in 
his march against the Indians by having 
only a company of infantry lead the way. 
If Bear Hunter, when at Franklin on the 
28th, had seen the cavalry leading instead 
of the infantry, it is quite probable that 
his tribe would have scattered before the 
troops arrived at Bear River the following 
morning. The position selected by Bear 
Hunter for his winter camp, previously de- 
scribed, was an excellent one for defense. 
If he had stationed a strong flank detach- 
ment on the hill to the north of his main 
position, another story of the battle might 
have been recorded. 

Colonel Connor in his report states that 
he ordered Major McGarry to surround 
the Indians before attacking them. Be 
this as it may, it is evident that McGarry 
attacked frontally only until ordered to 
turn the Indian left. This was the only 
practicable tactical decision to make 
under the circumstances. Cooperation be- 
tween elements of the command was or- 
dered when the led horses were sent to 
assist the infantry in fording the river. 
The success of the attack was assured by 
the movement of the infantry to the left 
rear of the Indian position. The pursuit 
was well conducted. 

The heavy casualties among the officers 
were due, in part at least, to their remain- 
ing mounted. It must be remembered, 
however, that the tactics of the time 
stressed the element of close personal 
leadership. Commanders continually ex- 
posed themselves unnecessarily for the re- 
sultant effect upon the men. 

In closing, I will quote an order to the 
Volunteers, while on dress parade, on Feb- 
ruary 8th: 

“Headquarters, District of Utah, 
Camp Douglas, U. T., Feb. 6, 1863. 

“The Colonel commanding has the pleas- 

ure of congratulating the troops of this 
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Post upon the brilliant victory achieved at 
the battle of Bear River, Washington 
Territory. 

“After a march of four nights in in- 
tensely cold weather, through deep snows 
and drifts, which you endured without 
murmur of complaint, even when some of 
your numbers were frozen with cold, and 
faint with hunger and fatigue, you met an 
enemy who have heretofore, on two occa- 
sions, defied and defeated regular troops, 
and who have for the last fifteen years 
been the terror of the emigrants, men, 
women and children and citizens of those 
valleys, murdering and robbing them with- 
out fear of punishment. 

“At daylight on the 29th day of Janu- 
ary, 1863, you encountered the enemy, 
greatly your superior in numbers, and had 
a desperate battle. Continuing with un- 
flinching courage for over four hours, you 
completely cut him to pieces, captured his 
property and arms, destroyed his strong- 
hold and burnt his lodges. 

“The long list of killed and wounded is 
the most fitting eulogy on your courage 
and bravery. The Colonel commanding re- 
turns you his thanks. The gallant officers 
and men who were engaged in this battle, 
without invidious distinction, merit the 
highest praise. Your uncomplaining en- 
durance and unexampled conduct on the 
field, as well as your thoughtful care and 
kindness for the wounded, is worthy of 
emulation. While we rejoice at the bril- 
liant victory you have achieved over your 
savage foe, it is meet that we do honor to 
the memory of our brave comrades, the 
heroic men who fell fighting to maintain 
the supremacy of our arms. 

“While the people of California will re- 
gret their loss, they will do honor to every 
officer and soldier who had by his 
heroism added new laurels to the fair 
escutcheon of the State. 


“By order of Colonel Connor. 
WM. D. USTICK, 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Third In- 
fantry, C. V., Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General.” 


Irene Thomas, pretty typist, 
Really made a hit 
With her new boss, Dave A. Mayer, 
But she had to quit 
When he noticed on each letter, 
She had signed—DAM-IT. 
—American Legion Weekly. 
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Snowballs While You Wait 
By R. B. Earling, Assistant Manager, Fairbanks 
On January 9th a severe wind storm occurred at Fairbanks, during which the 
wind attained a velocity estimated at 50 to 70 miles an hour. While the storm was 
at its height, it was noted that pieces of snow, picked up and rolled along by the wind, 
gradually grew in size as they rolled and many of them attained large proportions 
before finally coming to rest. A survey of the landscape after the storm showed much 
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Relative size of snowballs shown by comparison with girl in foreground. 


of the surrounding country strewn with these snowballs ranging in size from two to 
twelve inches in diameter, each with a trail behind it showing where it had gathered 
up snow. The kodak pictures herewith show the appearance of the landscape after 
the storm. 

The explanation of the phenomenon is simple. There had previously been con- 
siderable snow on the ground on which a slight crust had formed. The day before 
the storm it turned warm and a half inch of wet new snow fell, an unusual occur- 
rence in itself at this time of year in Fairbanks. During the heavy gale which fol- 
lowed, the wind picked up particles of hard snow where the broken crust had been 
piled up along the road sides and, roliing them along, gathered the wet snow from the 
top of the crust until they became so heavy that the wind could no longer move them. 

The phenomenon is said to be a rather common one on steep mountain slopes 
above timber lines, but appears to be an unusual one in level country like that imme- 
diately around Fairbanks. 

Here is a chance for some of our mathematical sharks to do a little fancy figuring. 
Knowing the wind pressure corresponding to a given velocity and weight of snow per 
cubic foot, and assuming that the exposed surface increases as the square of the dia- 
meter and the weight as the cube, what wind velocity would be required to produce 
12-inch, 15-inch and 20-inch snowballs? 


Snowball scene near Fairbanks; power line of company running from left to center. 
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Sunnyside Mining and Milling Company Notes 


By N. C. Maxwell, Correspondent 


G. W. Johnson, Victor, Colorado, has 
been added to the force in the Eureka ma- 
chine shop. 

Charles Melton, Silverton, took over the 
Eureka Pool Hall the first of the year, 
buying the business from the estate of the 
late James McNamara. 

The morning of January 14th offered a 
reversal of weather conditions and tem- 
peratures not often experienced in this 
section. Usually the thermometer at the 
Sunnyside mine registers higher than at 
Eureka or most other places in San Juan 
county. On this particular date, however, 
matters were reversed with the tempera- 
ture at 24 degrees below at the mine and 
8 degrees below zero at Eureka. Only 
once in a great while can this remarkable 
difference in temperature be noted. 

Never has a call for assistance for any 
employe of the Sunnyside been made with- 
out instant and generous response and 
usually before the parties interested are 
aware that such a movement is under 
way. A recent case, however, should be 
mentioned as the circumstances are un- 
usual, An employe of an outside prop- 
erty had the misfortune to lose an artifi- 
cial leg. He was seen on occasion in 
Eureka with a make-shift affair and 
seemed so cheerful in his adversity that 
local men became interested and made it 
possible for him to be fitted with an up- 
to-date limb. Sufficient cash was raised 
in Eureka and at the Sunnyside mine to 
send him to Denver for a fitting by one of 
the best known makers of limbs in the 
West and to fit him out with clothing and 
trimmings to go with the new limb. On 
his return the new limb was proudly ex- 
hibited and he now seems fitted to fully 
care for himself without the handicap of 
a cumbersome and inadequate substitute 
for a member lost some years before his 
advent into this part of the country. 

Shortly after the notes for the January 
“Ax” were prepared, the first real storm 
of the season settled down upon this sec- 
tion. For three weeks the Storm King 
ruled, but with a less drastic hand than 
on many former occasions. Not enough 
snow fell to cause slides and after a few 
days the roads between Eureka and Silver- 
ton were opened so that at this date, both 
weather and roads are the finest ever ex- 
perienced at this time of the winter. Feb- 


ruary 9th offered a day that was perfect 
from any viewpoint and one that would 
pass as such in any section of the good 
old U. S. A. This statement is made with 
full realization that former Sunnyside men 
are now in many sections of the world 
and are not bashful in “calling” any state- 
ments that may seem to be wildly formu- 
lated. 

“Bill” Doman, headwaiter at the mine 
boarding house, spent the holiday season 
in Omaha. During his visit he was mar- 
ried and Mrs. Doman will join him in this 
section in the near future. 

Harry Turner, lead flotation operator, 
experienced a double run of luck recently. 
First he lost the road between Silverton 
and Eureka and turned his auto down the 
side hill. A Silverton wrecker pulled him 
out and repaired the damaged car. Sec- 
ond, he got an eye full of some high 
powered reagent and a Silverton doctor 
relieved his pain. Both car and eye are 
now as good as new. 

Eureka P. T. A., at its monthly meeting 
February 5th, enjoyed a fine social eve- 
ning and witnessed a delightful entertain- 
ment by children of the local school. 
Vocal numbers by C. W. Terrell during 
the evening added greatly to the occasion. 

At a recent meeting of the Sunnyside 
Club, Charles Rule was elected president; 
Phil Santy, vice-president; Edward Lar- 
son, secretary, and Thomas Allen, treas- 
urer. The new Officials are actively in 
charge. 

A few days ago the Silverton Northern 
railroad came near having a wreck in the 
local yards. Trains from Silverton were 
turned on the “balloon” just below town 
and were backed into the yards. Hitting 
it up at a good rate of speed, the coach 
on the end of the train struck some icc 
on the rail and headed into the side coun- 
try. Quick action on the part of the 
train crew prevented a serious wreck and 
the derailed coach was landed on the rails 
in short time. 

Usually, during the month of January, 
we have a period of warmer weather in 
this country called a January thaw. This 
year it did not occur until the advent of 
February. With the absence of usual cold 
weather in the earlier part of the winter 
and the delay of average January condi- 
tions, it is indeed hard to say just what 
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we may expect between now and the 
usual spring time. However, let us again 
stress the fact that the present winter is 
the mildest in the history of the Sunnyside 
operations and nothing is yet in sight to 
mar the picture. 


Fritz Nylund, electrician helper at 
Eureka, is recovering at the Silverton 
hospital from a severe infection. A slight 
scratch, which had apparently healed, de- 
veloped infection until the loss of his arm 
was feared and for a day or so his life 
was in danger. This should be a safety 
first lesson for all; care for even a slight 
injury at the beginning and, above all 
things, do not attempt to heal it over 
without first thoroughly cleansing and 
disinfecting it. 

C. E. McConnell, for several years an 
employe at Eureka, is at the Silverton 
hospital in a very grave condition, suffer- 
ing with complications arising from a 
weakened heart. 

George Leeson and Miss Ruby Fitz- 
gerald were married February 8th at 
Durango. Following a few days in that 
section, they will return to Eureka. Mr. 
Leeson is a loading contractor at Eureka 
and his wife is a daughter of J. H. Fitz- 
gerald, an employe at the filter plant. 
They have the best wishes of the entire 
bunch for their happiness and prosperity. 

The age-old argument was started again 
February 2nd, when Mr. Ground Hog is 
purported to make his appearance for the 
purpose of forecasting weather conditions 
for the ensuing six weeks. The sun did 
shine that morning and it did cloud up 
just before noon. Believers in the efficacy 
of the ground hog as a weather prophet 
are thereby in a postion to support either 
side of the argument, the question hing- 
ing, of course, on the time of day he is 
supposed to make his official appearance. 

An honest to goodness smoker is coming 
up at the Sunnyside Club. The date is set 
for February 19th. A program of boxing, 
wrestling and other kindred sports is 
being prepared. A competent committee 
is in charge of the sports program and 
another is planning a feed which prom- 
ises to be up to the usual standard. 

While the mild winter is mainly respon- 
sible, repairs to both power and telephone 
lines during this season have been taken 
care of promptly. This is an important 
factor in the steady service enjoyed from 
both agencies. There has not been a power 
lapse for seyeral months and practically 
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unbroken telephone service has been 


maintained. Both are records. 


San Juan County's new snow equipment 
has made summer-time roads possible in 
winter. While no slides have occurred, it 
seems entirely feasible to keep auto roads 
open even under the worst conditions, 
since the new plow and tractor seem ade- 
quate to overcome old-time winter per- 
formances. 


Boston News Notes 
By M. F. Kennedy, Correspondent 

During the past month there were vari- 
ous visitors at the Boston office from 
other offices of the Company. 

Mr. L. F. Paddison spent a day here en 
route to Venezuela. Word has been re- 
ceived from him of his safe arrival at the 
mine which he is to examine. 


Mr. D. D. Muir, Jr., paid us a short 
visit of about three days. 

Alaska has been well represented by 
visitors, Mr. Harlan having arrived for a 
short stay. 

Miss Genevieve Parker, formerly with 
the Fairbanks Exploration Company at 
Fairbanks, is now located at the Boston 
office. 

Mr. Seppala, who is employed during 
the summer season at Fairbanks, in 
charge of the ditch, and who is now in 
the east participating in the various dog 
sled races hereabouts, paid a visit to the 
office between races. 

Captain Lathrop, who is interested in 
the Healy River Coal Company, from 
which Company the Fairbanks Explora- 
tion Company purchases its supply of 
coal, paid a visit to the office during the 
past month. 

Recently, Mr. Russell, Jr., son of our 
Mr. R. R. Russell of the Seattle office, 
dropped in on us while his vessel was in 
the Harbor. We were very glad indeed to 
meet Mr. Russell and hope to see him 
again on some future trip. 

Mr. S. A. Block, who has been in Pa- 
chuca, is expected back at the office 
shortly. 

Mr. F. F. Colcord of our New York 
office spent a day with us during the 
past month. 


Our readers may look forward with 
pleasure to the Alaska number, which we 
hope to issue in April or May, 
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General P. 


Patrick Edward Connor was born in 
Ireland, near the lakes of Killarney, March 
17th, 1820, and at an early age emigrated 
to New York City. He served as a pri- 
vate in the Regular Army during the Flor- 
ida War, and as lieutenant and captain of 
Texas Volunteers in the war with Mexico. 
Captain Connor was severely wounded at 
the battle of Beuna Vista and discharged 
for disability. 

After the close of the war he left Texas 
and reached California in January, 1850, 
engaging in exploration and lumbering 
until 1853, when he 
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and seven men died later; the disabled by 
freezing, seventy-nine. 

The Logan Branch records state: “We, 
the people of Cache Valley, looked upon 
the movement of Colonel Connor ag in- 
tervention of the Almighty, as the Indians 
had been a source of great annoyance to 
us for a long time, causing us to stand 
guard over our stock and other property 
the most of the time since our first settle- 
ment.” 

For this exploit Colonel Connor was 
promoted to the grade of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of Volunteers. 
In 1865, General 


settled in Stockton, 
California. 

Upon the outbreak 
of the Civil War he 
tendered his services 
and was appointed 
Colonel of the Third 
California Infantry. 
In May, 1862, he 
was ordered to Utah 
with about 850 men. 
The long march of 
his column was com- 
pleted on October 
20, 1862, when camp 
was made at the 
spring on the bench 
east of Salt Lake 
City between Emi- 
gration and Red 
Butte Canyons. A 
few days later the 
command moved 
north of Red Butte 
Creek and com- 
menced construction 
of temporary win- 
ter quarters. On 
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Connor was placed 
in command of the 
District of the 
Plains, comprising 
about 20,000 troops. 
He inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat upon the 
Arapahoes at the 


battle of Tongue 
River. He declined 
a commission as 


Colonel of the Regu- 
lar Army on account 
of mining interests 
and was mustered 
out of the service as 
Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral of Volunteers in 
1866. 

His period of com- 
mand in Utah called 
for the highest exer- 
cise of firmness, jus- 
tice and tact. The 
manner in which he 
exercised this com- 
mand proved his 


October 26th, 1862, 

Colonel Connor issued formal orders estab- 
lishing Camp Douglas, the original reser- 
vation being two miles square. 

Indian atrocities continuing, Colonel 
Connor made a forced march of 120 miles 
northward, in bitter cold and through 
deep snows, and on January 29, 1863, 
with an effective force of about 200, at- 
tacked over 300 well-entrenched Indians 
on the Bear River, completely defeating 
them after four hours of fighting, but few 
warriors escaping. The soldier dead num- 
bered fourteen; the wounded four officers 
and forty-nine men, of whom one officer 


ability and gained 
for him a general and lasting respect. 

The “Father of Utah Mining,” he gave 
its development his official and personal 
support. At Bingham Canyon he organ- 
ized the first mining district in the state, 
personally discovered ore in Little Cotton- 
wood Canyon and was responsible for 
mining and smelting operations at Stock- 
ton, Utah, as well as many other enter- 
prises. 

General Connor died at Salt Lake City 
December 17, 1891, and was buried at the 
Post Cemetery, Fort Douglas, Utah, with 
many of his comrades at arms. 
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An Appeal 


With the foregoing brief account, the 
life and services of the founder of Fort 
Douglas are brought to your attention. 
Believing that the last resting place of 
General Connor should be more suitably 
marked than has been the case in the 
past, the Post Commander, Colonel How- 
ard C. Price, 38th Infantry, has taken cer- 


Camp Douglas in 1870 


tain preliminary action. A fine large 
boulder from Red Butte has been placed 
on the General’s grave. Mr. Gilbert Ris- 
wold, sculptor of the Mormon Battalion 
monument, has made the sketch model 
shown herewith of a proposed tablet to be 
placed on the boulder. Together with cer- 
tain incidental expenses, the total cost of 


the project will be approximately $800. 
The undersigned believes that no more 
worthy endeavor in the marking of his- 
toric places in Utah can receive attention 
at the present time. I have, therefore, 
offered my full support which has been 
accepted by Colonel Price. May we en- 
list your material assistance? Contribu- 


Fort Douglas in 1930 


tions should be sent to Colonel H. C. 
Price, 38th Infantry, Commanding Offi- 
cer, Fort Douglas, Utah. 


Very sincerely, 
EDGAR M. LEDYARD, 
President, 
Utah Historical Landmarks Association. 


The articles which appear on page 8 and on this page were sent out in 


the form of a circular. 


Response has been prompt and generous and it is 


hoped that the project can be fully carried out as planned for Memorial Day 


this year. 


As a rule, the columns of the Ax-i-dent-Ax will not be used for soliciting 
funds and no special urge goes with this message, but if our readers are 
inclined to give something, contributions from a dollar up will be most 


welcome, 


The article on page 8 will have its appeal with our readers, since |this 
company now owns an operates the first mining claim of record in Utah, 
filed on by General Connor and others.—Editor. 
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Gilsonite—A Utah Product 
By F. M. Wichman, Plant Engineer, Midvale 
(All rights reserved) 


About thirty years after the founding 
of Salt Lake City, a party of pioneers 
traveled eastward and settled in the valley 
country lying south of the Uinta Moun- 
tains. This region is now spoken of as 
the Uinta Basin and is a part of Uinta 
County. 

These early settlers were seeking only 
favorable conditions for farming and 
stock raising; they were not interested in 
the possible mineral resources of the re- 
gion and made no effort to exploit them. 
However, soon after their arrival, their 
attention was called by the Indians to a 
peculiar black substance that out-cropped 
from the rocks in numerous places in the 
Basin. Thinking that it was coal, they 
attempted to burn it in their stoves. The 
result was disastrous; the stuff, instead of 
burning to an ash as they expected, 
melted and clogged up their grates with a 
thick tar-like substance. During some of 
their attempts to burn it, the gases driven 
off from the substance exploded and blew 
their stoves to pieces. They were not 
long in deciding that wood was a safer 
fuel for them to burn and that they had 
better leave this strange substance alone 
before any more damage was done. 

In 1885 the mineral was examined by a 
Professor Parker, who discovered it to be 
a hydrocarbon resembling asphalt. He 
named it “Uintaite.’” During the follow- 
ing year the region was visited by Sam 
Gilson of Salt Lake City. He devoted 
much time to a study of the deposits and 
the characteristics of the mineral. Real- 
izing that “Uintaite” might prove to be a 
valuable material, he took his discoveries 
to the Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton, where complete analysis was made. 
The Institute renamed the mineral “Gil- 
sonite” in honor of the real discoverer. 
Under this name the mineral is now 
known the world over. 

Chemists were not long in finding out 
that gilsonite would make excellent paints 
and varnishes and soon the large eastern 
paint manufacturers were sending their 
representatives into the field to investi- 
gate and gain control of the deposits. 

The gilsonite deposits in Uinta County 
are said to be the only known commercial 
deposits of this substance in the world. 
Other “rock asphalts,” somewhat resem- 


bling gilsonite, are also found in this re- 
gion. These are called elaterite and ozo- 
cerite, and in Oklahoma there is a rock 
asphalt called grahamite, but gilsonite 
has proved to be the most valuable of all 
these related hydrocarbons because of its 
purity and the many ways in which it can 
be utilized. 

Gilsonite, which is believed to be a 
petroleum residue, occurs in vertical, or 
nearly vertical, veins cutting the bedded 
sandstones and shales in a belt about 
sixty-five miles long. The veins vary in 
width from a fraction of an inch to 18 
feet and may, in some cases, be traced 
for miles in length. The deepest any vein 
has thus far been developed is 990 feet, 
but the limit of the “ore” has not been 
reached. It is estimated that there are 
50,000,000 tons of gilsonite in these known 
veins (John Bristol, Vernal, Utah.). 

The mineral is black in color, has a 
conchoidal fracture, bright lustre and 
reddish brown streak. Its specific gravity 
is 1.01 to 1.10, hardess 2 and melting 
point 250 to 350 degrees F. 

Pure gilsonite contains: 

Carbon, 88% to 89.5%. 

Hydrogen, 8.5% to 10%. 

Sulphur, 1.7% to 2%. 

Nitrogen, 0% to 0.8%. 

Oxygen, 0% to 0.2%. 

By complete fractional distillation gil- 
sonite will produce: 

Gasoline, 19%. 

Kerosene, 1314%. 

Gas oil, 8%. 

Motor oil, 45%. 

Asphalt residue remains, which can be 
further reduced to carbon coke. 

In mining the gilsonite, great care has 
to be taken because the dust is highly ex- 
plosive. Only the use of approved safety 
lamps, such as are used in gaseous coal 
mines, is permitted and no smoking is al- 
lowed underground. The ore has a pecu- 
liar property of expanding when relieved 
of the pressure of the wall rock. This 
feature is taken advantage of in mining 
it. The wall rock is carefully picked 
away from one side of the vein and the 
gilsonite expands and frees itself from the 
opposite wall. The ore is carefully hand- 
sorted from all waste rock and sacked. 
It is shipped by truck to Dragon, Utah, 
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the terminus of a narrow gauge railroad 
connecting the D. & R. G. W. at Mack, 
Colorado, or to Price, Utah. That which 
is made into products in Salt Lake City 
is frequently hauled all the way by trucks. 
The price of the material is about $33.00 
per ton, delivered at Mack, Colorado. 

The characteristics of gilsonite products 
that are taken advantage of in industrial 
use are: 

(1) Acid resistance. 

(2) Heat resistance. 

(3) Electrical insulation. 

(4) Impermeability to air and water. 

As a paint or protective coating for 
metal, wood, brick and concrete, these 
properties make gilsonite a highly desir- 
able material, particularly for industrial 
structures where acid and heat conditions 
may be severe. It is used in plastic form, 
that is, mixed with asbestos, for sealing 
joints to make them air and water tight. 
It is used for lining the inside of refrig- 
erator cars to keep the temperature uni- 
form and to protect the metal parts of 
the car from the corrosive action of the 
brines and acids originating in the refrig- 
erated food. It is used as a substitute 
(and with better results) for wet sand in 
curing concrete; as a seal for storage 
batteries; as insulation for electric wires; 
as a water-proof lining for vats; as a 
damp-proofing material for foundations 
and basement floors; as a medium for ab- 
sorbing vibrations in buildings; as a seal 
in cold storage rooms; as an expansion 
joint filler; as a water-proofing material 
for dams, reservoirs, retaining walls, etc.; 
as a dressing for automobile tires and 
tops and as a stove polish. 

These are a few of the common uses of 
products made from gilsonite. In the 
smelting industry, gilsonite compounds 
have proved their value, especially as pro- 
tective coatings on all kinds of structural 
work, flues, smoke-stacks and railroad 
cars. They are used in all forms from 
thin liquid paints, that may be applied 
with a spray, to heavy plastics for caulk- 
ing leaks in roofs and brick-work. 

The new brick roaster flue system at 
Midvale is coated inside and out with gil- 
sonite flue cement and the floor of the 
spray chamber was made water-tight by 
the application of a heavy layer of a spe- 
cially prepared gilsonite cement. 

The flue cements are prepared differ- 
ently from the paints. They must be capa- 
ble of withstanding a comparatively high 
temperature, say 600 degrees F., without 
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softening, hardening or losing their elas- 
ticity. It is here, especially, that the pure 
gilsonite products offer advantage over 
the cheaper asphalt products. The flue 
cements must contain the proper oils to 
make them bond thoroughly with the ma- 
terial on which they are coated. A cement 
prepared for application on steel, for in- 
stance, is not suitable for brick-work and 
we know of a case where a certain prod- 
uct bonded thoroughly to a wall built of a 
certain brand of acid-proof brick and 
sodium silica mortar that would not bond 
to ordinary lime-cement mortar. In pur- 
chasing gilsonite products the manufac- 
turer should always be consulted about 
the use to which they are to be put. 

Raw gilsonite, as it comes from the 
mines, contains, in addition to a large 
quantity of carbon, certain natural oils 
which are essential in the finished prod- 
ucts. In preparing the products, the gil- 
sonite is subjected to fractional distilla- 
tion, somewhat as in refining petroleum, 
and the extent to which the distillation 
process is carried determines the charac- 
teristics of the final products. Then there 
are the vehicle oils that are afterwards 
added to liquefy the product. In high 
grade gilsonite paints, an expensive oil, 
called “China Wood Oil” is used, because, 
unlike boiled linseed oil and the cheaper 
petroleum oils, it does not affect the de- 
sirable properties of the natural oils re- 
tained in the gilsonite. 

Ordinary asphalt roof cements have 
the undesirable property of softening un- 
der a hot sun temperature and becoming 
hard and brittle in cold weather. Pure 
gilsonite roof cements remain tough and 
elastic under all atmospheric conditions 
and will expand and contract with changes 
in temperature. 

The most satisfactory gilsonite paints 
and cements are black, because in them 
none of the valuable ingredients of the 
paints, which naturally impart a black 
color to the products, are sacrified for 
colored pigments. However, they can be 
furnished in a few decorative colors. 
Maroon is commonly used for railroad 
cars. 

The popularity of gilsonite is increas- 
ing from year to year and nearly all the 
large paint manufacturers are producing 
gilsonite products. However, owing to 
keen competition and the high cost of gil- 
sonite delivered to Eastern points, there 
is a tendency on the part of some manu- 
facturers to label their products “Gilson- 
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ite’ in spite of the fact that they are 
largely adulterated with common asphalt. 
For the best results only the pure un- 
adulterated gilsonite paints and cements 
should be used. 

The writer is indebted for much of the 
information contained in this article to 
Messrs. Charles Walker and Parley Eccles 
of the Gilsonite Products Company and 
to an article on “The Gilsonite Deposits 
of Uinta Basin,’ Mining Journal, June 30, 
1929, by John Bristol. 


Notes from East Chicago 
By E. C. Spencer, Correspondent 

The interior decorating of the main of- 
fice has just been completed and shows a 
great improvement. The color combina- 
tion is light cream with gray-green trim. 

Steve Prozinger of the laboratory drove 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, over the holidays and 
reports a fine time. 

Mrs. Jackson, our cook, received a 
Christmas card from a friend. She said 
it was a “wow,” but would not tell the 
gang the joke. It must have been a good 
one. 

If you want to find Charley, the janitor, 
never look for him while he’s in front of 
his new wheelbarrow, because he can’t be 
found. 

At this writing, the Calumet Region is 
having its second severe snow storm of 
the season. 

Thorough and frequent inspections to 
prevent fires and accidents are being 
especially emphasized at this time. Let 
us strive to better our accident record. 

Mr. William Dramstadt, former watch- 
man, employed by this plant since 1913, 
passed away February 9th following a 
long illness. He was seventy years of 
age. During his many years an employe 
of this plant, Bill made many friends and 
was well liked by all. 

Many around the plant have had spring 
fever for the last few weeks. The tem- 
perature is hanging around the 50 degree 
mark. Let’s hope it continues for awhile. 

Frank Sabo of the electrical depart- 
ment lost a bet to George Eppl the other 


day. We are wondering what it’s all 
about. For information, ask Nifty or 
Ellen. 


John Quinlan, watchman at the silver 
refinery, has been confined to his home 
for several days with an infection of the 
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right side of his face. He is under the 
doctor’s care and hopes to be able to re- 
sume work soon. 

Mike Solka of the casting department 
was confined to his home for a few weeks 
by illness. He is back on the job now and 
feels much better. 

Mr. EB. W. Merrick is driving his Hud- 
son with great care since he has had it 
overhauled. Let’s hope, Ed, that sliding 
over embankments is a thing of the past. 

The baseball fans around the shop are 
discussing the “ifs” and “ands” of the 
National Game. Oh, what arguments. 

J. Olsson of the research department 
had a little bad luck a few weeks ago. 
When he went through his pockets for his 
bank roll of about $85.00, it was gone but 
not forgotten. 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


Whenever there’s an accident, it matters 
not how slight, 
If it happens in the daytime or the middle 
of the night, 
If it happens while we’re working or 
while we are at play, 
There’s one thing that we can’t deny, 
It matters not how hard we try, 
That is— 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Our hospitals are crowded and our streets 
are lined with men 
Who used to be as sound as you and I, 
Until a sad misfortune overtook them and 
they then 
Were useless and for work could not 
apply. 
So let’s be up and doing and be careful as 
we can 
To protect ourselves from injury as well 
as other men. 
Be wide awake, yet cautious and re- 
member as we go, 
It matters not what happens, 
“There’s a Reason.” 
—G. A. Ronneburg, Midvale Smelter. 


In soliciting funds for the General Con- 
nor Memorial, we are reminded of a favor- 
ite story of Roosevelt: 

While Police Commissioner of New 
York City, he asked a son of Killarney 
what he would do if called upon to dis- 
burse a mob single-handed. He replied 
that he could do it in two ways—by lick- 
ing the whole bunch or taking up a col- 
lection. 
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Colonel Ben Eielson, Alaskan Aviator 
By J. D. Harlan, Manager 
Hammon Consolidated Gold Fields 
Nome, Alaska 


It seems an act of fate that Ben Hiel- 
son, the aviator who pioneered in flying 
in Alaska, should return there to meet 
a tragic death, after having participated 
in several hazardous flights, unusual even 
in this age of adventurous flying in re- 
mote parts of the earth. 


After having made exploration flights 
in the Arctic and Antarctic with Wilkins 
and a flight toward the north polar re- 
gions with Amundsen, Colonel Eielson 
was designated by Congress as having 
been the man of most value to aviation in 
the year 1928. Instead of returning to 
the Antarctic with Wilkins in 1929, as he 
was invited to do, he accepted a commis- 
sion to secure for the Aviation Corpora- 
tion of Delaware the three operating air- 
way companies in Alaska. 

Having accomplished this, he proceeded 
to organize and manage the business of 
the new subsidiary company, the Alaska 
Airways, Inc. Very soon thereafter, the 
ill-fated Russell Merrill, pilot for the com- 
pany at Anchorage, was lost in Turnagain 
Arm near Anchorage. Hielson, using all 
of the equipment of the company in 
Alaska, conducted an exhaustive search 
for Merrill, but after several weeks be- 
came convinced that the missing plane 
had been wrecked and Merrill drowned. 


Anxious to carry on the business after 
a long expensive delay, Colonel Eielson 
undertook to salvage the valuable cargo 
of furs and to transport to safety the pas- 
sengers and crew of the ice-bound trading 
ship Nanuk. Along with himself and me- 
chanic, Earl Borlund, he delegated Frank 
Dorbant to the job. On the first trip, 
they were forced down near Cape Serdze 
on the Siberian coast, where they were 
storm-bound several days. However, they 
reached the Nanuk and brought to Nome 
a cargo of furs and several passengers. 

From Teller as a base, they started the 
second trip on November 9th, 1929. Pilot 
Dorbant, being alone in the slower plane, 
and having lost sight of Eielson’s fast 
plane, turned back to Teller when he flew 
into fog and storm in Bering Straits. 
During the following several stormy days 
the wireless of the Nanuk reported Eiel- 
son had not arrived there but no anxiety 


was felt until after the storm was over 
and he did not report at the ship. 

During the next two months, there 
transpired the most discouraging series of 
events that could possibly attend a search 
for lost men. One fierce storm followed 
another; one plane after another was 
wrecked or damaged in attempting to fly 
to the aid of the missing men. Finally 
Joe Crosson, close friend and flying part- 
ner of Eielson, and Harold Gillam suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Siberian coast and 
establishing a base from which to search 
for the lost fliers. Later they were joined 
by Ed. Young, a veteran Alaska flier, and 
Pat Reid, able Canadian pilot. 

It was not until January 25th that Hiel- 
son’s wrecked plane was sighted by Joe 
Crosson and three weeks more passed be- 
fore the bodies of the lost airmen were 
dug out of the snow and ice. 

Colonel Hielson, able aviator and inter- 
nationally known explorer, will be record- 
ed in history. A memory of Ben Eielson, 
quiet, reserved, unassuming gentleman, 
will always be cherished by his many 
close friends connected with the Fair- 
banks Exploration Company of Fairbanks 
and the Hammon Consolidated Gold Fields 
at Nome. 

If Ben could speak again, his first 
words would be of praise for his friend, 
Joe Crosson, and others who have bravely 
risked death many times and have suf- 
fered unbelievable hardships in the heart- 
breaking search for their chief. He would, 
in his gentle and sincere manner, try to 
console the family of his mechanic who 
perished with him and he would never 
forget the unlimited support which his 
company gave to the search for their lost 
fliers. 


EFFECTIVE TRAINING 

I would not consider any course an ef- 
fective training that did not put the de- 
velopment of character first in its cur- 
riculum. The first and finest thing in 
business is the building of men. Charac- 
ter today comes before capital—even at a 
pank. There is little credit unsecured by 
character,—Joseph French Johnson, LL.D. 
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PROFESSIONS 

This space will, for a few issue, be de- 
voted to “observations” on the professions. 
These “observations” are not intended to 
be personal, exhaustive, laudatory or 
critical. Topics are approached with the 
knowledge that those outside the profes- 
sions cannot fully comprehend them and 
those inside do not, for various reasons, 
tell all they know. Many limitations, 
therefore, attend these outside “observa- 
tions.” Everybody is cordially invited to 
disagree with what is said. 

A plan is ordinarily thought of as a 
logical and workable arrangement. In 
military operations, the engineers point 
the way, attend to technical details and, 
within limits, make plans. Those who 
can’t interpret or make plans are called 
Sappers or “saps” and if the general plan 
fails, all are “saps.” It is obvious that 
the engineering profession is composed 
of both engineers and sappers. Since there 
is presumed to be a plan in this sequence 
of articles, the engineers will be put in 
the lead. 

Engineering work has always been 
largely individual and, from the earliest 
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times, both of an offensive and defensive 
nature. Offensive movements are the 
bases of success but the engineer must 
know what will happen if the dam breaks 
and make his plans accordingly. 


The history of mankind is a record of 
wars and military engineering was crys- 
tallized as a rather distinct occupation 
long before any other branch of engineer- 
ing activity. With the advent of organ- 
ized commercial activities, there arose a 
demand for surveyors, road builders and 
construction men. To distinguish those 
who were engaged in commercial activities 
from military engineers, the former were 
designated as “civil” engineers. Civil en- 
gineering was the first branch of the pro- 
fession to be regarded as a distinct one; 
three other recognized divisions have 
since come into existence—mechanical, 
mining and electrical. ‘Sales’ engineers, 
“marcel” engineers, “human” engineers 
and others of this sort will be discussed 
in a future issue in the section dedicated 
to alleged humor. 


A mathematician is not necessarily an 
engineer, but every engineer must know 
something about mathematics. Mathe- 
matics keeps the engineer’s feet on the 
ground. If he loses contact with known 
facts, he is immediately “sapped” by some 
associate. This cooperative criticism 
makes for strength and engineers have 
never resorted to unionism or the law to 
protect themselves. In fact, the engineer- 
ing profession, as a whole, has actually 
resisted legal protection. Engineers stand 
on their own feet and work as individuals 
-——a happy combination of internal com- 
bustion and external application. 


With due respect for professions pro- 
tected by law, it is obvious that teachers, 
certified accountants, lawyers, doctors 
and some others would benefit through 
the active cooperation of an alert con- 
tingent of sappers. 


We place engineers at the head of the 
list of professional people in their ability, 
as individuals, to deal with facts, make 
plans and to know, to a greater extent 
than members of other professions, the 
fundamental reasons for doing things. 
Whether all plans made by engineers are 
commercially successful or not is outside 
this discussion, since we are not dealing 
with heredity, psychology, cooperation, 
leadership, practical ability or self sales- 
manship. 
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Maurice Graham, Western Air Express Pilot 
By R. W. Gibson, Exploration Department, 
United States Smelting, Refinirg and Mining Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


In view of the recent apparent tragic developments in the career of Maurice 
(Maury) Graham, Western Air Express pilot, the following experience of the writer 


some years ago, on the occasion of a flight from Salt Lake to Los Angeles, may prove 
of interest.* 


It was my great pleasure to embark on an airplane trip to Los Angeles on Colum- 
‘bus Day, (October 12th) 1926, with Maury Graham as pilot. Conditions were ideal for 
the trip—not a cloud in the sky and the wind favorable all the way. Added to this the 
satisfaction of knowing that such an able pilot as Maury Graham was at the “stick” 
gave all the confidence a passenger could desire to afford relaxation and a sense of 
security. The trip, while doubless uneventful in the eyes of such a veteran as Graham, 
was my first venture into the air and was replete with occasions for wonder and awe. 


The perspective which you get of the world below compels complete attention; 
you regret that your vision is limited to the power of only two optics. For one thing, 
your preconceived, although correct, notions as to the convexity of the earth go by 
the board. The earth assumes the appearance of a huge saucer,—you and your ship 
being in the exact center and the rims continually stretching out and away from you. 
The horizons, or rims of the saucer, appear to be about level with your line of vision. 
Cattle and other livestock wandering around below resemble nothing so much as a 
few straggling ants. An occasional automobile traveling along the main highway 
gives the impression of an active insect crawling along at double quick time, raising a 
miniature dust cloud in its hurry. 


Our plane was one manufactured by the Douglas Aircraft Company of Los An- 
geles and was, I believe, standard equipment of the Western Air Express Company at 
that time. It was of the open cock-pit type, the passenger riding up in the front part 
of the plane with the mail and the pilot occupying the rear seat, some four to six feet 
directly behind the passenger. 


I well remember the first attempt of the pilot to engage my attention (to call to 
me was out of the question due to the noise of the motor); he desired to hand me a 
note to the effect that we were undoubtedly going to have a fine day for the trip and 
inquiring as to the state of my emotions—this after we had been in the air perhaps 
fifteen minutes. Graham, in order to attract my attention, rocked the plane slightly 
from side to side. Apparently this is accepted practice in the smaller ships and is not 
given a second thought by a thoroughly air-minded traveler, but to me it was dis- 
concerting to a degree, which is excusable when it is considered that I did not realize 
immediately the source of the rocking motion and was beginning to visualize the dis- 
integration of the plane. Four or five times Maury had occasion to put me on pins 
and needles, but each time I was rewarded with a note making some interesting com- 
ment or acquainting me with the particular locality over which we were then flying. 
These notes, which appear on the following page, I have preserved as mementos of the 
trip and value them highly as they bring back quite vividly a very pleasant experience. 


*Like the similar occurrence earlier this winter, in the Far North, when Pilot 
Carl Ben Hielson and his companion Borland, flying from Nome to the relief of the 
fur ship Nanuk in the Bering Straits, crashed, the fate of Maury Graham has aroused 
deep interest. Graham, a regular air mail pilot for the Western Air Express, travel- 
ing between Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, was last heard from about 9:30 p. m. 
January 11th, 1930, when he left Las Vegas, Nevada, with a load of mail destined for 
Salt Lake City. He is believed to have crashed in the snowstorm which was raging 
between those two points.. Thus far the most careful and exhaustive search has 
proved futile. Considering the nature of the country between Salt Lake City and Las 
Vegas, which is most desolate and rugged, finding Graham’s plane until spring is 
highly improbable. 
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“The sunrise is going to be very pretty this A. M. How are you coming? 
“From now on, to about 15 miles from tha Nevada border, we go over 

the Escalante Desert, following the U. P. R. R. The railroad is now on our 

left and the next town on the railroad is Lynndyl. 

“See the crooked course the Sevier River pursues. Next town is Delta, 

“About two miles to the right, on the ground, you can see a light sunny 
halo or aurora following along with us. It is caused by the sun’s rays striking 
this plane. Next town, Clear Lake. 

“Modena to the right on railroad. 

“Las Vegas, Nevada, straight ahead over right side. 

“That’s Daggett where the Santa Fe and U. P. join.” 


Traveling between Salt Lake and Los Angeles, one stop is made—fifteen minutes 
at Las Vegas, Nevada, for oil and gas. A most direct course was pursued at that 
time, but I understand the practice now is for passenger plans to pass over the smaller 
towns even though they are a little off the direct route. I clearly recall how small a 
settlement Las Vegas appeared from the great height at which we approached it— 


FLY YOUR MAIL 


This Certifies shat “0: 
ee 


“12 192b, traveled via Western 


Air Tce Airline paullay LOG Ay Toe 


over Contract Air Mail Route No. 4. 
Time of Departure#/O Time 3: oo from Dad? See 


Time at Las Degas 20 Incest imef- 2 >from L. V. ee 
Time of Arrival LOWS Total Flying Time F935 


Maximum AltitudeZ® iximum Speed. MPN. 


Y Air Mail CargoL# Z Ibs. 4 ) Ps 
Total weight carried £22 Ibs. Pildt Ship No A 


much smaller in fact than it proved to be upon arrival. The elapsed time between 
Salt Lake and Las Vegas was only three hours, which gave the impression that this 
town was only a few miles away, over the Oquirrh mountains, from Salt Lake. 

The country traversed on our flight seemingly was all mountains and foothills, 
with very little hospitable looking territory. Gazing down upon such scenery, the 
thought passed through my mind that perhaps here was a country which had never 
known the presence of either white man or Indian; in fact probably never would unless 
some unfortunate occurrence might force an air traveler to descend into it. In all 
Probability this is exactly the fate which befell Maury Graham last January and ac- 
counts for his not being found in spite of a most diligent and efficient search, carried 
on for weeks. 

Las Vegas being more than the half-way point to Los Angeles, the trip came to 
its termination almost too suddenly. We were in Los Angeles before we realized it 
was anywhere in the neighborhood, arriving in plenty of time to start a full day with 
the citizens. 

Maury Graham proved to be a most enthusiastic booster of aviation and my dis- 
cussion with him prior to our departure gave him one more opportunity to preach the 
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gospel of the new medium of travel. He 
succeeded in no small measure in con- 
vincing me of the practical value of that 
form of transportation. He took his daily 
work of transporting the air mail in a 
most matter of fact way and refused, ap- 
parently, to admit that there was any- 
thing unusual or spectacular about his 
occupation. He was a most sincere and 
ardent advocate of the art of flying and 
his loss, if it proves to be such, is a most 
regrettable one to the industry of air 
travel and transportation. 

The writer is grateful to Maury Graham 
for one of the most pleasant and thrilling 
adventures of his life and is glad to pay 
tribute to such an excellent character. 
Graham is one of that fine army of new- 
day adventurers—-the pioneers of the air 
—to whom all honor is due. 

The accompanying card gives the salient 
data surrounding the trip in question. 
This card is furnished to all travelers over 
the Western Air Express Line and un- 
doubtedly is only one of many hundreds 
which bears the name of that able pilot, 
Maurice Graham. 


Salt Lake City Office Notes 


By W. W. Rager, Correspondent 

Mr. D. D. Muir, Jr., Vice President, is 
enjoying a month’s rest in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr. O. J. Egleston, general manager of 
Alaskan properties, and Mrs. Egleston 
passed through Salt Lake City on Feb- 
ruary 26th. Both were in the best of 
health and spirits. 

Mr. N. W. Rice and Mr. G. W. Metcalfe 
paid us a brief visit recently. 

Mr. J. D. Harlan, manager of the Nome 
properties, spent some time in the Salt 
Lake City office on his way to Alaska. 

Mr. A. E. Margetts is out of the office 
on account of sickness but we hope to see 
him back soon. 

Two heavy snowfalls have occurred 
during February, bringing much needed 
moisture for the stock men and farmers 
and joy to the hearts of the coal men. 

Some of our employes are buying gar- 
den seed and getting the hoes and rakes 
ready for spring use. 

Miss Lucille Seare returned recently 
from a month’s visit in California. She 
drove through the Arizona strip alone at 
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night and covered the 427 miles from Los 
Angeles to St. George in one day. 


Miss Frances Collier, who was employed 
for several years as expert draftsman in 
the Exploration and Mining departments, 
has relinquished her position with the 
company and has set up offices in the 
Dooly Block. 

The Salt Lake City office extends its 
most sincere sympathy to Mr. Joseph 
Hyland, superintendent of the Lark mine, 
and to Mrs. Hyland on the death of their 
son in a recent auto accident. 

Mr. F. B. Harris, formerly of Fierro, 
New Mexico, is now connected with Mr. 
J. Fewson Smith’s office. 

Mr. N. R. Vote, manager of stores, who 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, 
has returned to his office duties and is 
rapidly regaining his former strength. 

A successful dancing party was held at 
the Tavern on the evening of February 
26th. Everyone reports an enjoyable time. 


With Miss USSCO Utah at the 
Tavern, just below Broadway. 


(A member of our younger set who was 
unable to attend the Tavern dance on ac- 
count of the loss of a collar button, his 
girl and a bottle of grape juice, spent the 
evening at home composing a little gem 
which is presented here with the hope 
that it will offset some of the vicious 
propaganda which has been recently 
aimed at the West through the columns of 
the Ax. While it is unnecessary to de- 
fend Utah among those who are acquaint- 
ed with the state, it will have its effects 
with those who do not know it intimately. 
The poem, written in a remorseful mood, 


Se. See ee So 
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is dedicated—“To Dolores—In Absentia.” 
The poem follows.—Editor.) 
MUSINGS OF A MUSE 
Out where men’s clothes are patched and 
pinned, 
Out where the rayon shins are skinned, 
Hikes give more pleasure than Gotham sin, 
And Dixie wine replaces synthetic gin. 
Where they gnaw sugar beets and all ride 
bikes, 
Do no auto necking nor 
“Strikes,” 
King Coal and Vico make the only smut 
And crime is as dead as Old King Tut. 
Where the salt waves slap and the wolf 
pups whine, 
And everyone goes to bed at nine, 
USSCO miners delve and smeltermen toil, 
Farmers lose their shirts on desert soil. 
Where Wall Street usury makes bankers 
sweat, 
Investors worry and merchants fret; 
While tourists’ tongues hang out a mile, 
As they wonder where they’ll get a smile. 
Where we know we’re punk, but do our 
best, 
If you can stand the gaff, you’re a wel- 
come guest— 
Out where our West begins. 
—Anon A. Loof. 


reach for 


Safety Co-operation 
By James A. Cotter, Safety Engineer, 
Midvale Plant 

Have you ever tried to reason out the 
WHY and WHEREFORE of accidents? 

Some writers will tell you, “accidents 
are caused, they don’t just happen,” and 
that is right to a certain extent. But 
there are a good many accidents that 
happen where the injured one is not to 
blame; he is the “victim of circumstances” 
that you or I are the cause of. Of course, 
it is only the person who is careless of 
himself who will be careless of others; 
that is to say, if you carelessly throw 
down a board with a nail sticking up in 
it and some one comes along who does 
not know it is there and, in his hurry, 
steps on it WHO IS TO BLAME? You 
may say that he should have looked to 
see where he was stepping, but on the 
other hand, were you justified in throw- 
ing the board down with the nail sticking 
up? 

Then again, here is a machine that is 
supposed to be guarded and has been 
guarded in the past, but for some reason 
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best known to yourself, the guards have 
been removed and you go to some other 
part of the shop, forgetting the condition 
you have left behind. Another fellow 
comes along and runs into the condition 
you have left——WHO IS TO BLAME? 
Again you may say, “Why didn’t he look 
to see what he was doing ?—anything to 
cover up your end of the blame. 

Take the engineer running on the rail- 
road; his business is to run the train and 
see that it gets to its destination on 
schedule time. He does not have time to 
look for broken spikes or bad ties; there 
is a. section crew to see that everything is 
in running order and if they lay down on 
the job and don’t keep things in order, it 
is a case of oblivion for some and misery 
and suffering for others. 

We recently had a visitor, State In- 
spector E. S. Hodges, who inspected this 
plant. In his report, he made mention 
of the fact that Inspector Cotter seemed 
to have the COOPERATION of the men 
in the plant. I agree with his statement 
and I want to thank all of the men for 
their assistance and COOPERATION in 
accident prevention for the past year. I 
think you can all see the benefits that are 
derived from the spirit of COOPERA- 
TION, not only in the sense of the suffer- 
ing which is eliminated, but in the dollars 
and cents. You can readily see that when 
you are injured, the amount of compensa- 
tion is less than your wages. Again, 
where a company spends five hundred 
dollars for compensation, for which it 
receives no returns, in the case of no 
injuries, the same company spends 
about one thousand dollars for wages, 
all of which you receive. Where the 
employe is injured, both are losers. 

But we don’t have to look at it from 
the dollars and cents viewpoint; we can 
look at it from the humane side. Don’t 
you, yourself, when you have been the 
means or cause of saving someone from 
getting hurt, feel much better in your 
mind? Of course, you don’t go around 
throwing out your chest and saying, “See 
what I have done,’—but the satisfaction 
to your own peace of mind is great. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that more can be accomplished in any 
line or branch of business through CO- 
OPERATION than through individual 
effort and there is no field of action where 
it is more needed than in the PREVEN- 
TION OF ACCIDENTS. 
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Notes from Nome, Alaska 
By John Treichler, Correspondent 


One of the Fairchilds planes arrived at 
Nome on January 12th, although it was 
very cloudy and visibility poor; the plane 
left Fairbanks over a week before its ar- 
rival in Nome. It is expected that a 
smaller plane, now stationed at Teller, up 
the coast, will return here and leave for 
Fairbanks during the coming week, pro- 
viding the continuous storm abates long 
enough to give them two days of good 
flying weather. We presume, with the 
arrival of the new planes, that the search 
for Hielson will begin in earnest. Very 
little hope is held out in this section for 
ever finding him alive. 


Like many other sections, we are ex- 
periencing an awful winter. For over two 
months, a continuous storm has hampered 
company operations a great deal. These 
operations consist mostly of working eight 
Keystone drills and rearranging main 
pipe lines, all work being performed in 
preparation for the coming season’s thaw- 
ing operation in getting ground ready for 
dredging. 


The Holiday Season passed off very 
pleasantly for all of us. There was plenty 
Kow-Kow (which means eats) and lots of 
amusement. As usual, the community 
Christmas tree was a great success and 
the Roof Garden dance, (an annual affair 
of the pioneers) even with the tempera- 
ture at 40 below, was well attended. 


The barn dance (an annual affair of the 
Arctic Brotherhood) New Year’s Eve was 
the biggest since my arrival. The hall, 
for this affair, is decorated with harness 
of all description; baled hay is furnished 
for seats and hard cider with a mule kick 
ison tap in the granary. The local radios 
had splendid results in tuning in with the 
outside. Good old Frisco town was having 
the time of its life and we tried to keep 
pace. At midnight, our Dave Lyons (with 
his Sunnyside training) kissed the school 
teacher in the middle of the floor and a 
second time on top of a bale of hay. 

At 6:00 A. M. Christmas morning, fire 
broke out in the big Government Radio 
Station, located on the outskirts of town 
and outside the fire limit. It was 30 de- 
grees below zero but everything possible 
was done. All the hose was laid from the 
nearest hydrant but there was no pres- 
sure and the entire building burned to the 


top of the snowbanks. Some of the equip- 
ment was saved and the radio station is 
now established in the bank building. 

During the first week in January, the 
Dougias Herd, consisting of 1000 reindeer 
(the herders having come to town) wan- 
dered through our thawing areas No. 1 
and No. 3. Fortunately, so far as we 
know, no damage was done to our thaw- 
ing equipment. 

Skiing, skating, dog mushing and hug- 
ging the heating stove are the main fea- 
tures of amusement here now. 


Our thawing engineer and friend, 
George Hellerich, gathered up four of we 
sleepy heads at 2:30 A. M., January 8th 
and hitched us up to a dog sled in a bliz- 
zard to take Mrs. Hellerich to the hos- 
pital. At 6:00 A. M. he was the proud 
father of a 614-pound girl. 

The Nome Grammar and High School, 
with its 80 pupils and five teachers, is 
getting along fine. 

Miss Arega Appodukon and George 
Huff, the genial foreman at the Nome 
Lighterage Docks, were married last week 
before U. S. Commissioner Thornton. 
After the wedding feast and other cere- 
monies at the native Social Club, they de- 
parted for their own Igloo, located on 
Piluk Creek. 

Tom Powers, the well-known roadhouse 
keeper, who is hard hearted enough to 
make a dog get off the gunny sack to 
enable Tom to wipe off the top of the 
kitchen range before baking hot cakes, is 
laid up with rheumatism. Cheer up, Tom; 
when the ice goes out, you will be O. K. 
as a fiddle. 

Our Mr. Harlan is touring the world 
and the last country we heard from 
through him was Oklahoma. 


++ = 


Pat took his wife to the theatre for the 
first time. They arrived rather early and 
she was very interested in everything 
about them. 

Nudging Pat, she whispered, “What 
does that word ‘asbestos’ mean across the 
curtain?” 

“Be quiet,” said Pat, “and don’t show 
your ignorance. That’s Latin for ‘Wel- 


on 


come’. 
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The Ol Swimmin’ Hole at Boston 


By John L. Foley, Boston Office 


With the coming of winter to the East- 
ern Shore most of the enthusiasts of 
water sports are content to put away 
their bathing suits and, excepting for an 
occasional swim at a neighboring “Y,” 
await the arrival of the next summer 
rather than brave the icy waters of many 
of the watering-places bordering the At- 
lantic Ocean which are now closed until 
the advent of June sunshine to break the 
cold grasp of Winter. 

This is true at the 


all over the district because of the fact 
that it remains open to the public through- 
out the winter months welcoming all 
those wishing to “enjoy” a mid-winter 
dip in the freezing waters. This invita- 
tion, you may be assured, is ignored by 
all but a few of the more hardy swim- 
mers who, calling themselves the “L 
Street Brownies,’ boast of the fact that 
there are some of their members who 
have not missed a plunge for a number of 
years. 


numerous popular 
beaches in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, where, 
during the summer 
months, a great 
many of its citizens 
and visitors, under- 
going the discom- 
forture of crowded 
street cars and the 
annoyance of slowly 
moving automobile 
traffic, are accus- 
tomed to gather to 
enjoy a few hours 
in the usually cool, 
healthful waters, 
but which now are 
all deserted and des- 
olate with the excep- 
tion of “L Street.” 


The bath-houses, 
commonly known 
throughout the New 
England States as 
“L Street,” have 
distinctive bathing 
facilities for men, 
women and boys. 
Each group has a 
separate locker 
house and two hun- 
dred yards of sandy 
beach enclosed by ten-foot fences extend- 
ing into the water. Two of these areas of 
enjoyment, usually over-crowded with 
thousands of people seeking relief from 
the hot sun and uncomfortable humidity 
of the city in the summer, are now wind 
swept and devoid of life except for a few 
hungry sea-gulls. 

The remaining unit, the Men’s Depart- 
ment, a rendezvous, when weather per- 
mits, of men of all walks of life, is famous 


Upper, Breaking the Ice; Lower, An 
Invigorating Plunge. 


The accompanying 
pictures—one of 
which shows two of 
this group making 
their own swimming 
hole, the other show- 
ing them in the 
water—were taken 
about ten years ago 
when the bay, on 
the shore of which 
these bath-houses 
are situated was 
ice bound for two 
months. 


I do not want the 
readers of the Ax-I- 
Dent-Ax, most of 
whom have never 
seen me, to be mis- 
led into believing 
that I am one of the 
parties pictured 
herein. Although I 
have taken an icy 
dip in January, I 
have for the past 
few years relin- 
quished such skin 
tingling pleasure to 
austere men calling 
themselves the “L 
Street Brownies,” 
one of whom informed me not so long ago 
that he had not missed a daily swim in 
eight years and he appears none the worse 
for such a pastime. 


ALL WRONG 
“Its all wrong about those Irish being 
good fighters.” 
“Yeh?” 
“Yeh. Last night me and my brother 
Gus and two other fellows licked one.” 
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U. S. EMPLOYES BENEFIT FUND 
The following claims were approved in 
January, 1930: 
Ernest Cushing, 22 days, final pay_.$17.00 


Nick Markus, 21 days, final pay. 16.00 
D. A. Allcop, 8 days, final pay... 3.00 
W. E. Nichols, 60 days, part pay... 55.00 
George Markus, 9 days, final pay.... 4.00 
William Erickson, 20 days, final 

pay 15.00 
Alvin Powell, 24 days, part pay. 19.00 
Howard E. Phelps, flowers, Anctill 

funeral 4.00 
W. E. Nichols, 14 days, part pay. 14.00 
Juan Guerrero, 63 days, final pay.... 58.00 
Alvin Powell, 5 days, final pay... 5.00 
Charles Drown, 17 days, final pay.... 12.00 

Total ..... $222.00 


IT SURE GOT HIS GOAT 

Mr. M. Smith, mason foreman at the 
smelter, tells this one and adds that you 
may believe it or not. 

When he was a small lad his uncle pre- 
sented him with a fine milch goat which, 
at the time, was giving approximately one 
quart of milk at each milking. He wonder- 
ed what could be done to increase her sup- 
ply. Having read in a farm journal about 
a dairyman who wsed to play a graph- 
ophone for his cows during milking, there- 
by greatly increasing their supply of milk, 
he determined to try musical treatment. 

Having some knowledge of voice cul- 
ture (so he says) Mr. Smith started to 
sing to his goat. Each day as his voice 
improved in quality the goat’s milk in- 
creased in quantity, until she finally pro- 
duced sixteen quarts to the milking. (He 
does not state how long the goat lived 
under the ordeal.) 

Mr. Smith recommends this method and 
will sing, we presume, to any cows or 
goats desiring to improve their product. 

—F. M. W. 
—++——__ 

SAFE HANDLING OF CHEMICALS 

The occurrence of accidents while hand- 
ling chemicals hampers operation, demor- 
alizes the organization and interferes with 
the work of supervisors and men. 

Roughly there are four different ways 
in which chemicals may cause injury: 

1. Burning the eyes, skin or clothing. 

2. Poisoning from gas fumes, when in- 
haled. 

3. Internal poisoning. 

4. Improper handling, causing fires or 
explosions. 
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Chemical burns are usually due to ac- 
cidental splashes or direct contact with 
acids and caustics. Suitable precaution~ 
ary methods consist of wearing rubber 
gloves, rubber boots, goggles with rubber 
frames. Immediate medical attention 
should be given all chemical burns, since, 
if neglected, they may become much more 
serious than originally thought. 

A word should be said about the ship- 
ping and storing of chemicals. Acids are 
supplied in tanks, metal drums, glass car- 
boys, and small jugs. When opening these 
types of containers, care should be used 
to relieve any internal pressure which 
may have developed. Except when the 
contents are being drawn, all containers 
should be tightly closed. This will prevent 
fume leakage and will, to some extent, 
stop any corrosive action the chemical 
may have on the container. Metal drums 
of various sizes are made of light sheet 
steel and hold from 500 to 1500 pounds of 
chemical. They are usually emptied by 
gravity or acid pumps. 

Before opening a drum of acid, it should 
be blocked by pieces 2 in. by 4 in., so that 
the drum can not accidently roll. Use as 
heavy a wrench as possible on the bung, 
and it is advisable to slip a piece of pipe 
over the handle of the wrench to give 
greater leverage, and to allow the opera- 
tor to stand farther away from the bung, 
in case internal pressure may cause the 
bung to fly into the air when unscrewed. 

Do not store chemicals in glass near 
steam pipes, nor where the direct rays of 
the sun will strike them. Containers are 
generally hermetically sealed and are un- 
der an internal pressure which depends 
upon the temperature and air space left 
in the container. 

Extreme care should be exercised in 
handling carboys that they are not drop- 
ped, shaken up or struck by other objects. 
‘They never should be moved unless se- 
curely stoppered. Carboy holders and in- 
clinators are all economical and much saf- 
er than simply picking up a carboy by 
one or two men. Workmen should never 
be permitted to pour acids from carboys 
by hand. Hand pumps or siphons are 
satisfactory, and in using inclinators spec- 
jal care should be taken to see that the 
carboy is held firmly in place. 

The program of education in the use of 
chemicals, their handling, storing, and the 
first-aid methods to be used, should be 
pushed to the fullest extent, so that acci- 
dents may be reduced to the minimum. 
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When the Snow Melted 


Out in New Mexico even public signs 
come directly to the point. In a garage, 
in Albuquerque, is posted the following 
notice: 

“Don’t smoke around the tank. If your 
life isn’t worth anything, gasoline is!” 


It is not generally known that the orig- 
inal Safety-first man had whiskers—his 
name was Noah and he built himself an 
ark. 

Mr. Lobs: “This is the first complaint 
we have ever had about these Safety 
shoes.” 

Scottie: “Aye, they fit me all right, but 
they’re a wee bit 


black until the young officer acting for 
the defense arose. “Sir,’’ he said, address- 
ing the president, “I admit appearances 
are against this man. But I propose to 
prove that in civil life he was a plumber 
—and he was only going back for his 
bayonet.” 
“Acquitted.” 


Caller: ‘What a cozy little breakfast 


room—and the wall is so artistically 
splatterdashed.” 
Mrs. Barney: “Yes, this is where my 


Frank eats his grapefruit.” 


Pastor: 


“Do you know what happens to 
little boys who use 


tight for my brother 
on the night shift.” 

Little Betty Jane 
(in the country for 
the first time): ‘“‘Oh, 
Mamma, look at the 
cute little green 
snake.” 

Mother (same): 
“Put it down at 
once. It might be as 
dangerous as a ripe 
one.” 


“Where do you 
live in the city- 


bad language when 
they play marbles?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir, 
they grow up and 
play golf.” 


“Good mornin’, 
Mrs. Hennessy. An’ 
how is everything?” 

“Sure, an’ I'm 
having one grand 
time betwixt my 
husband an’ the 
kitchen stove. If I 
keep my eye on one, 
the other is sure to 


close in?” 

‘Fairly so—30 
minutes on foot, 15 
by motor car, 25 by 
street car and 45 by 
telephone.” 
—— Pa. 

The mistress step- 
ped into the kitchen for a moment after 
the party. 

“Now be careful of that china,” Brid- 
get, it’s very old.” 

“Nivir fret, mum. It ain’t heavy enough 
to hurt if it does fall on me.” 


Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

Eating his Xmas pie. 

He put in his thumb—! &$” !!! 

How did he know it was a cigar cutter? 


They were court-martialing the soldier 
for desertion, and the case looked very 


TO THE TALL TIMBER AND BACK 
IN REVERSE 
First Locomotive Successfully Operated in 
the Western Hemisphere. 
Run on August 8, 1829, out of Honesdale, 
Built at Stourbridge, England. 


go out.” 


knights of 
the road found a 
bottle of white mule 
along the railroad 
tracks. The bottle 
soon was empty. 

After awhile, one 
puffed out his chest and said, “You know, 
Bill, tomorrow I’m going to buy this rail- 
road. I’m going to buy all the railroads 
in the country, all the automobiles, all the 
steamships—everything. What do you 
think of that?” 

Bill looked at his companion disparag- 
ingly and replied, “Impossible. I won’t 
sell.” 


Two 


Made Initial 


Tourist (from New Yawk): “But what 
makes these Western prairies so flat?” 

Native: “Well, stranger, we think it 
must be because the sun sets on ’em every 
evening.” 
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Midvale Mill and Smelter News 


By F. M. Wichman, Correspondent 


The home of our Dr. J. O. Jones has 
been brightened by the arrival of a baby 
daughter, born February 7th. 

We are pleased to be able to announce 
that Lenyel, son of Emil Soderman, blast 
furnace foreman, has recovered from a 
severe attack of spinal meningitis. 

Three of our employes have met with 
accidents recently while off duty. Earl 
Richards, concentrator, was run over by 
an automobile in Union and suffered 
broken ribs and a general shaking up. 
Orson Newbold, concentrator, slipped on 
the ice near his home and broke a leg. 
Joe Davis, oxide mill, is nursing broken 
ribs and other injuries as the result of an 
altercation between his automobile and a 
D. & R. G. W. train at Midvale. The 
train won the argument. 

At the carpenter shop we learn that 
two large shelved cases are being built 
for the “Ax” Editor's office at the Jordan 
Publishing Company. We look on these 
with consternation, wondering if the 
Editor expects to fill them with Midvale 
news. 

Jake Isler says, “Print a word about 
John Holden. He is the oldest carpenter 
in the shop, a ‘25-year Man,’ and he is 
still as gay and spry as a 16-year-old 
boy.” Jake is also proud of the shop’s 
accident record—there simply haven't 
been any accidents for over a year. 

From the Assay Office comes the news 
of another important discovery. Archie 
Nelson bought a light blue shirt with red 
collar and cuffs. He discovered the other 
day that the shirt possessed all the prop- 
erties of litmus paper and even worked as 
a methyl orange indicator. 

Now we don’t consider Jim Powell this 
kind of a fellow at all, but as no serious 
damage was done to him or his car, we 
are inclined to let the boys poke a little 
fun at him. Says Ray Alsop, “There is 
going to be six weeks more winter; I saw 
a road hog crawl out of his Ford sedan 
upside down the other day on State 
Street.” 

The drossing furnace at the smelter is 
now undergoing repairs after a continuous 
Tun of nearly seven months. We are quite 
proud of the record as the usual run of a 
reverberatory of this type is from three 
to five months. 


The garage owned by Joe Brown, blast 
furnace foreman, was completed destroyed 
a few nights ago by fire. In the garage 
were two nearly new cars, one owned by 
Joe and the other by his son, which were 
also destroyed. Joe was on shift at the time. 

The City of Midvale is purchasing a 
new American La France fire truck of 
the latest type. It has a pumping capac- 
ity of 500 gallons per minute and is 
equipped with a 40-gallon chemical tank, 
hand fire extinguishers and 1250 feet of 
24-inch hose. Its cost is about $6,000. 

On February 5th our gate keeper, 
Henry Stagg, and his wife Annie cele- 
brated their 49th wedding anniversary at 
their home on Smelter Street. Their hearts 
were filled with glee because they think 
they are just as young as they used to be. 

MINING METHODS IN DENTISTRY 

“Am woozier in the head than usual 
this week, as I adjust myself day by day 
to the loss of the fragments of teeth, 
jaws, brains, ulcers, etc., which a dentist 
is picking out. This dentist is zealous and 
persistent, and is getting the fragments 
left by various predecessors. His methods 
are partly those of trench warfare, and 
party such as are familiar to you in 
mining. It strikes me that X-rays ought 
to be used in mining. When this dentist 
comes to a fault, he refers to his gallery 
of pictures, sinks a new shaft, and lands 
unerringly on a long lost and abcessed 
root. He is a good business man, too; he 
keeps the market up by concealing’ the 
amount of such stuff blocked out, and re- 
veals daily just enough to keep up inter- 
est in his produce. That is very admir- 
able, in a large way. For myself, though, 
the substratum of his operations is 
rather devastating. I merely live in 
hope, trusting to his contract to replace 
all good surface soil, without any debris 
on the premises. I got run into this funny 
business by a medico, who said IT had no 
pep, but that the dentist would leave me 
full of it. I figured that the hombre who 
could find me without pep must be a 
genius. But my present notion is that if 
I am left full of pep it will be about all 
that is left inside my skin.” 

Excerpt from letter of Dr. E. B. Cope- 
land, Botanist, University of California, 
Berkeley, to Editor. 
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Complaints En Concert 
By A. Ray Lee 
(Wife of Martin Lee, Midvale Assay 
Office) 

This world is full of bozos quaint, who 
bore me with their pet complaint; in 
mournful style they chant their round-de- 
lay, they float a banner on the breeze, 
and broad-cast every cough and sneeze, 
and check and double-check each pain per 
day. I listen to their doleful tale, of how 
they’re feeling weak and pale around the 
gills, no pep is in their glands, their head 
is filled with aches and fog, their verte- 
brae has slipped a cog, and so I sympa- 
thize with all these hams. Most patiently 
week in, week out, I harked to victims of 
the gout, the ringworm, grippe, lumbago 
and the hives, concede they bear more 
than their share, that fate with them is 
most unfair, that they endure most agon- 
izing lives. But now I’m through with all 
that bunk, today I have an ailment of my 
own, and thinking they’d be much con- 
cerned and I would get condolence earned, 
confided that I ached in every bone. But 
everybody I told just said, I also have an 
aching head, besides the old tum-tum is 
on the blink, and so I tried another guy, 
but he had far more pains than I and 
seemed much nearer to the briny brink. 
In vain I looked the whole day through 
for one to tell my troubles to, each traitor 
only added his to mine, no matter what I 
had, he had, the way they ailed was just 
too bad, my minor pains were outclassed 
every time. And when I stop and con- 
centrate, I wonder, do they really ache, or 
do they merely grunt in self-defense. If 
so, I deem their ruse is good, for what 
convulsed gazabo would parade their 
pangs when competition's dense. And 
though it seems no cause to moan, be- 
cause I cannot ache alone, what profit 
they by usurping my pain, and why can- 
not I say just once that I’ve the colic, 
pip, or mumps, without some poor prune 
piping—lI’ve the same. 

—Deseret News, February 8, 1930. 
—-+—__ 
HE KNEW HIS DEAL 

Two colored boys were having an argu- 
ment over a game of cards. 

“My three aces win,” said one. 

“Brother,” said the other, “ain’t yo’ 


ashamed of yo’ dishonesty? Ah only dealt 
you two aces.” 
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Rough Country 
By N. C. Maxwell 

The Sunnyside tramway, in its three 
and one-half miles between mine and mill, 
traverses some rugged country. Some 
little idea of the route around the cliffs 
may be had from the photograph. 

The country between “Midway” and the 
mine, especially between “Midway” and 
the tension station at “Terry” span, is 
very rough and for several hundred feet 
the supporting towers appear to be a part 
of the hillside. The photograph, however, 
discloses a trail shot from the solid rock 
which enables those in attendance to 


—Pxoro sy R.P.Lucas 
Rough Country Tramway 

make necessary repairs to cables and 

towers. 

In some places in this section of the 
tramway, slides from the higher country 
have established runs and frequently 
more than one at a time may be seen. 
These slides, however, do not strike the 
cables or buckets and the towers have 
been placed so that damage to them is 
practically unknown. To tell the truth, 
riding this section of the tramway causes 
rather a creepy sensation even in fine 
weather; as for a trip over during a 
heavy storm, one enjoys the recollection 
long after the journey is completed. 

——>+—___ 

One beautiful thing about the popular 

songs is—they don’t last. 
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Corns, Calluses and Stone Bruises 


Johnny Wise 

Johnny, aged six, was told he had to go 
to the hospital to have his tonsils removed, 
and his mother was bolstering up his 
morale. 

‘Tll be brave and do just what they 
tell me, Ma,” Johnny promised, “but I 
betcha they don’t palm off no crying baby 
on me like they did when you was in the 
hospital.” 


Danger at Home 


The doctor told Alias Jones not to stay 
out late nights. 

“You think the night 
air is bad for me, 
Doc?” 

“No,” said the physi- 
cian, “it isn’t that. It’s 
the excitement after 
getting home that hurts 
you.” 


Knew the Patient 

Doctor: “If he loses 
consciousness again, 
give him a teaspoonful 


poration and the Indian Truck Corpora- 
tion. After three days conference with a 
manufacturer over a big deal it came up 
to Saturday morning. 

“Tt looks to me,” said the manufacturer, 
“that we can finish this in a few hours. 
Let’s do it Monday morning, and play golf 
this afternoon.” 

“No, you don’t,” from O’Mara. “I un- 
derstand you are about five strokes up on 
me. Let’s finish the business and play 
tomorrow. Then should I happen to win 
I'll know it was my playing and not your 
salesmanship.” 


See What Rum Does? 

Nurse (to reviving 
patient): “Your ap- 
pendix, pancreas and 
spleen have all been 
safely removed, sir.” 

“Migawd—and all I 
wanted to see the doc- 
tor about was a whis- 
key prescription.” 


Hiding the Scar 


of brandy.” Young Lady (just 
Patient’s Wife: operated on for appen- 
“While he’s  uncon- dicitis): “Oh, doctor, 
scious? Oh, doctor, A SPELL OF SICKNESS will the scar show?” 
he'd never forgive me.” “It was simply awful. I never Doctor: “Not if you 


are careful.” 


The Seat of Trouble 

‘You are working 
too hard,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“I know it,” sighed 
the patient, “but that’s 
the only way I can 
keep up the easy pay- 
ments.”’—Cincinnati In- 


had such a tough time in my life. 
First I got angina pectoris, follow- 
ed by arterio-sclerosis. I was just 
through these when I got tuber- 


culosis, double pneumonia and 
phthisis. Then they gave me hypo- 
dermics. Appendicitis was followed 


by a tonsilotomy. I really don’t 
know how I pulled through it. It 
was the hardest spelling test I'd 


Just a Surgin’ 
She was only a phy- 
sician’s daughter but 
she sent the blood 
surgin’ through your 
veins.— Hardware Age. 


The Rest Cure 


quirer, 


Beat Bach and Wagner 
“Name the world’s greatest composer,” 
said the musical instructor. 
“Chloroform,” promptly replied 
young man who had studied medicine. 


the 


Not Easily Caught 
There is a suspicion that some sales- 
men play golf to get orders rather than 
to win games, but this is not always true 
according to Forbes Magazine which re- 
lates the case of Martin O’Mara, presi- 
dent of the Brockway Motor Truck Cor- 


ever had.”—Montreal Star. 


Doctor (to wealthy 
patient): ‘Yes, you’re 
all run down. I suggest that you lay off 
golf for a while, return to business, and 
get a good rest at your office.” 


Buy An Auto for Doc 

“Here’s my bill,’ said the surgeon. 
“Wish you would pay down $100 and 
then $25 a week.” 

“Sounds like buying an automobile,” 
said the patient. 

“I am,” said the surgeon.—Mueller 
Record. 
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Around the World With Notebook and Camera 
By Edgar M. Ledyard 


(Photos by writer; copyrighted, 1930; all rights reserved.) 
(Continued from December issue) 


A quartet, including myself, was de- 
tached from the main bunch and sent to 
the Island of Samar; the other three were 
the Godward brothers and a Mr. Gokay. 
At Catbalogan we were met by a Mr. 
Townsend, an old timer in the tropics, who 
looked us over, kept Gokay in his own 
town, sent the Godwards together to an- 
other town and me to Basey. I found a 
town of about 4,000 people, some of whom 
spoke “few English.” It was assumed 


i 


Dredge on Albatross Being Unloaded 
After Dragging on Sea Bottom One Mile 
Below. Sulu Sea. 


that I would eat and sleep; a house was 
provided by the Presidente. I was also 
presented with an alleged Filipino cook, 
who walked away after the evening meal 
muttering something about the “cocina.” 
I concluded that this was an amusement 
place and wandered about looking for it. 
After finding him asleep in the kitchen 
several times, the mystery was solved. 
This was settled, but I was curious regard- 


ing the nasal contortions of a chained mon- 
key who approached the sleeping cook’s 
cabeza for the purpose of removing head 
lice which had wandered too far from the 
scalp. The-“munk” could stand the coco- 
nut oil shampoo odor but not the smell of 
tuba (fermented juice of the coconut) 
which emanated at every opening of the 
cock’s glottis. Jocko may have been hali- 
totic but he wasn’t alcoholic; I kept the 
monkey and hired another cook. “Tem- 
prano” means early the next morning, not 
“temporarily” as I learned after waiting 
at the wharf for several hours expecting 
a native boat to sail momentarily. 
Chinamen were the only merchants in 
the town. They kept about thirty inches 
of good strong counter between them- 
selves and the native customers. When 
the merchant sold a cent’s worth of lard, 
a string of garlic, some dried fish or 
rice, the native customer received exactly 
the same attention the free born Ameri- 
can does in the five and ten-cent store. 
The merchant reached for the money, 
made the change, pushed the goods toward 
the customer and got as far away as in- 
terior space would permit. Appropriate 
remarks from the customer regarding the 
merchant’s ancestry, integrity and social 
habits concluded the deal. Stores were on 
the first floor and from the window of the 
second story, in many cases, might be ob- 
served an over-stuffed and frequently 
good looking Filipina who was a social 
outcast and didn’t work, but kept the 
Chinaman posted on impending store rob- 
beries and general outbreaks against the 
Celestials. As a free born American, I 
had real standing among the merchants 
and frequent conferences, mostly panto- 
mime, were held regarding the future 
policy of Washington towards the Islands. 
Motion policy is now apparently stabilized. 
On account of the fact that I inadvert- 
ently used some Latin names in referring 
to plants, it was assumed that I was a 
doctor and soon afterward I was appointed 
Medico of Basey by the American Pro- 
vincial Doctor. In those days, Army ice, 
blankets, ammunition, clothing, medical 
supplies, surgical instruments and almost 
everything else, were the common prop- 
erty of friends, enemies and civilians. I 
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distributed about 80,000 quinine capsules 
in the village, treated a case of milk leg 
with great success and cured a Chinaman 
of black erysipelas through an over dose 
of tincture of iron, due to my misunder- 
standing the directions of Dr. Kent Nelson, 
U. S. A. Anyone who has seen a dis- 
tended apple shrivel under a bell jar has 
a real picture of the Chinaman as he 
began to shrink after taking my specific. 
This netted me twenty Mexican dollars 
and the credit of all the local Marshall 
Fields; not having had a pay check for 
three months, both were most welcome. 


The local padre and I struck up a very 
close friendship and I usually dined with 
him about three times a week in the 
monastery, which was a commanding 
stone building. At that time, Samar was 
in the throes of a revolution and burning 
villages could be seen every night from 
the windows of this building. The padre 
assured me that we were perfectly safe, 
but I felt better after I went over to 
Tocloban, where the 18th Infantry was 
stationed, and drew a Krag and an army 
revolver. 

When it appeared that I was not to be 
murdered in Basey, I was transferred to 
the east coast of Samar Island, to a town 
called Borongon, where assassinations 
were more frequent. Mrs. H- , wife of 
a lieutenant in charge of a company of 
scouts, was a passenger on Captain 
Shoen’s Coast Guard. She intended to join 
her husband, but when the ship’s boat took 
her ashore, she found that her husband 
and the entire detachment had been wiped 
out. The kindly Nordic captain tried 
to solace her when she returned by offer- 
ing to buy her furniture. Failing in this, 
he fired a few shots from his stern guns 
into the village and continued on his way 
to the next town. On this same coa:t 
a hospital detachment had been annihi- 
lated. The hospital corps men took refuge 
at the end of a causeway; the attack upon 
the natives was led by a gigantic Ameri- 
can negro. The Filipinos usually fought 
here with spears and bolos to save their 
ammunition and when the negro concluded 
it was all off, he armed himself with two 
45-70 Springfield rifles, which he first 
fired, and then waded into the crowd 
using the barrels as ciubs. It is needless 
to say that Malay mortality ran high and 
the Western Plains never witnessed any 
more heroic struggle than that carried on 
by this man and his comrades. 
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The outlook at Borongon was better. 
Three or four Spanish merchants, two 
Dominican friars, white officers of the 
Philippine Constabulary, a provincial doc- 
tor, myself and a few trusted natives laid 
in barrels of water, army stores and am- 
muntion in the round tower of a church. 
We slept every night in this arsenal when 
the enemy came too close. By day we 
sauntered down to the river and fired at 
anything moving on the other side. The 
leader of the outlaws in those parts was 
one Tiducduc, (thrust upward) whose 
favorite pastime was to enter a village at 
night armed with a spear on which he 
would transfix a slumbering native by 


Moro Boat, Sulu Sea. Note Outriggers. 
Launch of Albatross Pulling Six Small 
Boats Neaz Shore. 


jabbing it up through the bamboo floor. 
Whipsaws were put in operation and 
everyone cf means made his bed on a 
plank about twelve feet long, four fect 
wide and three inches thick. 

The above are a few of the Philippine 
experiences and high lights which will 
probably interest most people. Unusual 
occurrences, occasional dangers and laugh- 
able incidents are interesting news items, 
but as a rule such events in the Islands 
were, as elsewhere, only a very small por- 
tion of one’s experiences. 

During the time I lived in the Philip- 
pines, the Islands were frequently visited 
by writers, many of whom were spectacu- 
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lar and given to exaggeration; some were 
unquestionably untruthful and a few were 
literary advocates who selected only ma- 
terial which would support their political 
or other theories. Employes of the Philip- 
pine Government and business men of the 
Islands held many different views regard- 
ing policies and people. For fear my 
readers might form an erroneous opinion 
of the Philippine Islands, I will add a few 
strokes in an attempt to paint a complete 
picture as I understand conditions and 
view them. 

All Filipinos, with the exception of a 


Resting in a Mangrove Swamp After a 
Hard Hike Along the Coast of Palawan. 


few Negritoes, belong to what are usually 
called the Malayan people. This race is the 
oceanic or insular division of the Mongo- 
lian race, which comprises the Chinese, 
Japanese, American Indian and some 
other peoples. These Malayan people may 
have originated in Sumatra or Asia and 
spread over southern peninsulas and 
islands nearby. The civilization of this 
portion of the Malay race was prob- 
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ably affected and influenced by the cul- 
ture of the Hindus. “Provincial” Filipinos 
can readily assimilate academic knowl- 
edge; scholarship in the University of 
the Philippines is relatively high. It may 
be that (as believed by some) their re- 
mote ancestors possessed a higher but 
temporarily lost civilization. Moham- 
medanism reached Borneo and other 
islands of the group long before Magellan 
discovered the Philippine Islands in 
1521. The supremacy of Mchammedanism 
or Catholicism for the Islands as a 
whole was Gecided by a series of battles 
close to the site of the present City of 
Manila. The Moro inhabitants of Min- 
danao and some of the southern islands 
raided northern Christian towns for hun- 
dreds of years; the Spaniards organized a 
fleet of small vezsels to combat them and 
keep them within bounds. Some admin- 
istrative officials of ability have stated 
that if the Iclands were turned over to 
the Filipinos, the Mchammedans would 
conquer and pillage the Christians. Per- 
sonally, I regard this as a silly piece of 
nonsense. In round numbers, there are 
10,000,000 people in the Philippine Islands, 
of which 9,000,000 are Christians (mostly 
Catholic); the balance, designated as non- 
Christian tribes, includes about 500,000 
Mcohammedans or Moros. All grades are 
embraced in the non-Christian tribes from 
primitive Negritoes to more aggressive 
savages and half civilized peopies. It 
would be dangerous to travel in some few 
parts of the Islands, remote from large 
centers, especially if certain observances 
and formalities were disregarded or cus- 
toms violated. 


The one who visits the Philippines will 
be able to travel through the Islands by 
well equipped steamships and modern 
trains and stop at good hotels. He will 
find, on main lines of travel, courteous 
and hospitable people with relatively hign 
morals and a regard for personal appear- 
ance. He will find free public schools and 
a splendidly equipped “state” university. 
The oldest university under the American 
Flag, a Dominican institution, may also 
be found there, as well as numerous other 
secular schools of preparatory and colle- 
giate grade. Municipal Governments are 
well organized; sanitary measures are en- 
forced; accidents, atrocious crimes and 
outrages are much less common than in 
the United States; the climate is not 
tropical but insular and the nights are 
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cool; high mountain resorts are spiendid 
places for recreation. 

One who hands out forecasts on Inter- 
national Affairs must be not only highly 
trained in political science, but also some- 
thing of a gambler. Having neither quali- 
fication, I will not undertake to tell about 
the future of the Islands nor what shall be 
done with them. Certainly the effect on 
Americans who have lived there has been 
generally beneficial and in the Philippines 
there have been trained such men as Wil- 
liam H. Taft, John J. Pershing, J. G. Har- 
pord, Dr. David P. Barrows, James F. 
Smith, Leonard Wood and scores of others 
who later occupied important military, 
civil and commercial positions in the 
United States. And a large number of 
the best who went to the Islands have 
decided to stay there. 

Over a hundred Spanish governors ruled 
the Philippines from the years 1569 to 
1898 and many of these men owed their 
later success to training received there. 
The Islands were also a great missionary 
field for the Catholic Church and many 
religious leaders were exemplars of sacri- 
fice and wisdom in converting, teaching 
and naming the people Magellan “dis- 
covered” in 1521. Some of the largest 
commercial concerns of Spain, other Euro- 
peon countries and the United States, 
maintained branches in Manila before the 
occupation by the Americans in 1898. We 
should, therefore, visualize the Philip- 
pimes as a relatively large contiguous 
arca, populated with millions of civilized 
and enlightened people, over whom we as- 
sumed control in 1898. 

In my opinion, forensic differences over 
independence will be the only ones which 
will arise. Filipinos should not forget the 
tremendous work, sacrifice and enthusiasm 
which Mr. Taft and those who followed in 
earlier days put into their efforts at 
colonization, nor will these Americans 
ever think of the Filipinos of those days 
except in terms of kindness, forbearance 
and eagerness to cooperate. The Ameri- 
can record for extraterritorial altruism, 
and in my opinion one which will stand 
for all time, was made in the Philippines 
under Taft as Civil Governor, Secretary 
of War and President. While the matter 
of independence is one of great import- 
ance to the Filipinos, as to any other peo- 
ple, about half the residents of the United 
States are merely curious about the peo- 
ple and when told that Filipinos are “regu- 
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lar members” of society, with churches, 
schools, banks and modern facilities, they 
lose interest. Some Americans are inter- 
ested in what the Islands cost and what 
they are worth. When the flexible backs 
and nimble fingers of Filipinos replace 
white laborers, the situation becomes sec- 
tionally acute, especially if their “sheik” 
qualities compete successfully with dance 
hall boys in the home town. To the ques- 
tion propounded to me by the highbrow 
thinkers, “Are Filipinos ready for inde- 
pendence ?”—my reply is, “Were we?” 
The monotony of the first five years 
was broken by a trip on the United States 
Ship Albatross; this vessel belonged to 


W. Cameron Forbes, millionaire bachelor, 
defending himself against Cupid’s darts. 
Mr. Forbes was Governor General of the 
Philippines from 1909 to 1913. He is a 
Harvard graduate and football star, finan- 
cier, grandson of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Now representing Hoover in Haiti. 


the Department of Commerce and was 
operated under the direction of the Bureau 
of Fisheries. I was assigned to the Alba- 
tross as a zoologist on a cruise from 
Japan to Australia. The crew consisted 
of seven naval officers, a scientific staff 
of six petty officers, seventy-five Ameri- 
can seamen and twenty-five Filipino 
sailors. The Albatross was equipped with 
two high powered steam launches, boats 
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of every description for making landings, 
dredgers which would reach to a depth of 
more than a mile and a sounding machine 
which carried more than six miles of wire. 
The naval officers’ life on land was a 
continual target practice; the sailors em- 
ployed their time on shore by getting 
drunk as rapidly as possible after land- 
ing. Then followed what might be called 
“laying down” exercises; the officers, 
scientific staff and Filipinos went ashore, 
laid the sailors down in the ship’s boats 
and took them aboard. An alleged drunken 
sailor is tested with his feet together, his 
eyes shut and his arms folded; he is pre- 
sumed to keep a straight face. The ship’s 
surgeon, Dr. Henry Dollard, usually be- 
came convulsed with laughter after watch- 


Carromatos hauling passengers to steam- 
ers. From these carromatos. passengers 
are carried on the backs of natives and 
deposited on the boats. The animal in the 
foreground is a cross between the Anda- 
lusian pony and the Arabian horse. Fili- 
pino ponies are noted for their endurance; 
they are frequently fed on raw suger. 


ing three or four facial contortions and 
dismissed the rest of the bunch. In those 
days, the honorable Josephus Daniels had 
not proscribed liquor for naval officers 
and the scientific staff was also accorded 
the proper daily use of naval stores. 
Every member of the scientific staff was 
a prohibition officer, whose duty it was to 
herd the jars containing alcoholic speci- 
mens, which, if not guarded, would pass 
down the larboard side to the galley to be 
drained, the preservative diluted and swal- 
lowed at once. In spite of all our precau- 
tions, many a “poor fish” suffered the re- 
puted fate of Horatio Nelson, Lord and 
British Admiral, mortally wounded off 
Trafalgar, October 20th, 1805. An omin- 
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ous mental forecast prompted Nelson to 
write his will before the battle. Adver- 
saries had already taken care of one arm, 
one eye and a hunk of his head; what re- 
mained was placed in a lead casket, filled 
with alcohol, for removal to England. The 
chairman of the committee on “whoopec 
arrangements” conceived the idea of bor- 
ing a hole in the casket and removing the 
liquid for punch. As a result, the body 
was not viewed when it reached England. 
This story has been frequently discredited 
but anything may reasonably be believed 
as related to the festivities of the he-men 
who followed the sea. On the Albatross, 
it was necessary to oversee the applica- 
tion of shellac, which would otherwise be 
taken to the engine room, heated and co- 
agulated; the alcoholic soup which was 
then drained off made a perfect beverage 
for the sailors. 


Every day was filled with interest and 
occasionally a call was made at some 
port of importance. I recall one conversa- 
tion I overheard between the Captain (a 
lieutenant commander) and the navigating 
officer (a senior lieutenant). It appeared 
that the engineer would become too drunk 
on hard liquor only and without any 
stimulant could not perform his duties. 
His liquid diet consisted of about twelve 
bottles of beer daily. One thing the engi- 
neer kept in perfect condition was the re- 
frigerating apparatus, which would turn 
out about 500 pounds of ice a day, keep- 
ing the beer at about the right tempera- 
ture. When the supply of beer dropped to 
six cases, a trip was made to some naval 
base in order that the machinery might 
be kept running. 

One port of call was Sandakan, British 
North Borneo, designated by O. Henry as 
one of the last places on earth. Due to 
the presence of warships in the harbor, it 
was necessary to get out ammunition for 
the cannon, the proper flags, read de- 
scriptions of all the warships in the world 
and study the records of “Who's Who in 
the Navies.” This for the purpose of de- 
termining which ship should be saluted 
and boarded first. The scientific staff, 
composed of pacifists, went ashore with- 
out such formality. Everyone was given 
the freedom of the port and an oppor- 
tunity to purchase women at from twelve 
to fifteen dollars a head. On a monu- 
ment near the center of the town are 
recorded the names of those who were 
murdered by the Dyaks, drowned, lost, or 
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died of tropical diseases. Each side of 
the monument is embellished with a long 
list of Scotch names. For the purpose of 
saving time and keeping down expenses, 
the conjunction “and” is chiseled below 
each last name in anticipation of the next 
yictim. Resident officials pass this monu- 
ment on the way to the Club to revive 
their spirits. It was the only club I ever 
yisited with a well defined purpose; that 
every one should be completely inebriated 
before the evening meal. Scotch and soda 
at about the temperature of the body, 
with no ice, was used; fifteen drinks for 
the beginner and about sixty for the old- 
timer was considered the proper allow- 
ance for the day. 

Then the ship passed on to the coral 
reefs north of Australia, evolution battle- 
ground of Charles Darwin and Louis 
Agassiz. Alexander Agassiz, son of 
Louis, was president of the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Company on Lake Superior 
and made a fortune there. Part of this 
he spent in carrying on the fight begun 
by his father against Darwin; the re- 
mainder was given to Harvard, his alma 
mater. The sounding machine on the 
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Albatross, which cost several thousand 
dollars, was donated by Alexander Agas- 
siz. While this same ship, the Albatross, 
with Alexander Agassiz on board as chief 
naturalist, was doing exploration work off 
the coast of Australia, two English col- 
liers were providing the ship with coal. 
Several thousand tons were purchased, 
only part of which was used. The com- 
mander of the colliers came on board and 
asked Agassiz, who was studying a fish 
at the time, what to do with several thou- 
sand tons of coal. It is reported that 
Agassiz never raised his eyes, but indi- 
cated with his hand that he was not to be 
bothered with such trifling details. The 
captain of the colliers departed in great 
glee with his donation of coal. 


Another enjoyable experience was the 
odd times of a year spent as “Professor of 
English” in the University de Santo Tomas 
de Manila. This is the oldest university 
under the American Flag, founded sev- 
eral years before Harvard. For five years 
I was a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 


(Continued in later issue.) 


Norwegian Pram, (landing boat) one of the type used on the U. S. S. Albatross; a 


Palawan swamp. Dr. Wells holding stern of boat from drifting. 


Crew of Filipinos, 


enlisted men in United States Navy. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO PREPARE THE 
BLAST WITH CUP AND FUSE 


In making rules for safety in preparing any given shot, 
local conditions must be considered, but there are general 
rules applying everywhere that we wish to emphasize. 


To avoid misfires, when cap and fuse are employed, 
don’t use a detonator weaker than No. 6. Use a suitable 
cap-crimper to attach blasting caps to fuse. It is danger- 
ous to use pliers, a knife, or the teeth. Don’t take blasting 
caps from a box by inserting a nail or other sharp instru- 
ment; don’t try to remove or investigate their contents; 
don’t carry them in pockets; always handle them gently. 
Cut fuse square across—not on a slant. Cut off an inch or 
two of the fuse to be sure of having a fresh end seated 
against the detonating agent in the cap. Cut fuse long 
enough to extend beyond the collar of the hole and to allow 
ample time in getting away from the blast. 


For tamping, use only a wooden stick with no exposed 
metal parts. See that explosives and drill holes that are 
being loaded are not exposed to sparks from locomotives, 
shovels or other sources. 


While these are not all the necessary precautions, many 
accidents would be avoided if they were always observed. 


COSTS CAN BE REDUCED BY BETTER 
STORING, HANDLING AND USE OF EXPLOSIVES 
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It Is Not All a Matter of Brains 
(At Work) 


According to paleontologists, Nature staged a stupendous drama about 
sixteen million years ago. She was endeavoring to produce a Moses, a 
Duddha, a Copernicus, a Newton, a Darwin, a Pasteur, or a John J. Abel. 
In her efforts Nature made many curious trial-men—only to scrap them. 
Her first raw material may have been, as Darwin intimated, a creature 
that gibbered in a tree, yet that evolved into a builder of nations, a com- 
poser of symphonies, or a founder of a universally accepted philosophy of 
life. Then, again, one may incline to another school of paleontologists 
who assert upon the evidences of a skull-cap and femur found in Java, a 
skull from Rhodesia, and a miscellaneous assortment of bones found in 
western Europe, that man ALWAYS was human. 


Aside from academic or religious interests, however, whether one ac- 
cepts the theory of Gregory, or whether one inclines to that of Osborn 
and Clark, or with orthodox faith, believes in the Bible account, matters 
little; for the one outstanding fact of interest to all of us is the indication 
that for millions of years Nature HAS BEEN HARD AT WORK, and that 
as hard work is the price Nature pays for her marvelous achievements, 
just so it is in the lives of men. It is the price one MUST pay if he de- 
sires to rise above the level of the herd. 


Emerson has truly said that the world’s greatest men have not com- 
monly been great scholars, nor have its greatest scholars been great men; 
but ALL of them sensed that work is the key that opens the door of 
achievement. The “secret” of success, if any there be, is hard work; there 
isno other. Is it not true that most of us know too much and do too little? 
“Knowledge is power!” True, but unless knowledge is APPLIED, and 
applied diligently, it is as ineffective as the oft-mentioned snowball 
dropped into the nether regions. 


Years ago a man who was either loved or respected by all intelligent 
Americans, irrespective of creed, Cardinal Gibbons, said in one of his ad- 
dresses: “The higher men climb, the longer their working day. And any 
man with a streak of idleness in him might better make up his mind that 
mediocrity is to be his lot. And even though fortune or chance were to 
lift him high he would not stay there. For to keep at the top is harder, 
almost, than to get there. There are no office hours for leaders.” 


There is in this statement a world of encouragement for all of us with 
the garden-variety of brains. It is not so much a matter of brains as it 
isthe WiLL to do. For Nature, history, and human experience all assure 
us that with constant industry and toil, it is possible to make a large turn- 
over on yery small mental capital. 


—Kalends. 


The Safety Song 


Said our safety man Will to a greenhorn named Bill, 
Getting ready to work one day, 

We’ve safety here and safety there, 
And believe me it’s come to stay. 


When you’re riding the cage keep the gates hooked up 
And your head well on the inside; 

For that’s just the place where you might lose your face, 
If you stick it too far outside. 


When you get to the level and out of the cage, 
Then hang up the guard chain you must. 

Don’t think it’s to laugh if you fall in the shaft, 
You’ll not only die, but you’ll bust. 


When you walk on the level, look out for the raises, 
For danger lurks all the way; 

Some thoughtless cranks may have left off the planks 
And_-you’ll be the one to pay. 


Examine the place where you work every space, 
Get after the loose rocks, big or small; 

Your frame is quite brittle, rocks ever so little, 
Hit mighty hard when they fall. 


If you work in a stope, keep openings covered up 
All along where you’re liable to stroll, 

For many a one will nevermore run 
From trying to walk on a hole. 


Our hospital’s nice and we’ve nurses galore, 
Who tend to your bruises, no matter how sore; 

But what do you gain, though they free you from pain, 
If you’re crippled for evermore? 


So heed the Red sign—USSCO safety line, 

Your work won’t be harder, you'll find; 

For if you forget it, some day you'll regret it— 
Keep “Safety First” in your mind. 


—Stolen and adopted. 


